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SIR MAX BEERBOHM 
| in his Rede Lecture recently delivered at Cambridge, described how, when 
he first saw Lytton Strachey at the Savile Club, he was told that he was an 
' expert in French Literature and had written a book on it in “ some series 


" or other.” 
, That Series was the 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


and a few copies of the original work are still available 


" LANDMARKS IN FRENCH LITERATURE 
by LYTTON STRACHEY 


3/- net 
(a new impression is in preparation) 
Several of the older volumes have been revised and re-issued, 
notably— 


BANKING : TOWN AND COUNTRY 


By WALTER LEAF and PLANNING 
ERNEST SYKES_ By PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 
(Shortly) (New impression in preparation) 


most of the nearly 200 volumes can still be obtained from 
booksellers, and two ENTIRELY NEW volumes are now 
in preparation and will be published shortly. 


STATISTICS 
by H. C. TIPPETT 


Statistician to the British Cotton Industry Research Association 
and 


THE CIVILIZATION OF SPAIN 
by J. B. TREND 


Professor of Spanish in the University of Cambridge 
each 3/6 net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
\ by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
Neasden Lane, N.W.10. elephone: Gladstone 
1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
doth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
850 (without binding cases) should be sent to 

manager, at the above address. 

Communications for the editor should be 
addressed to Southfield House, Oxford. 
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Memorabilia. 


pst of all a warning to ourselves : 





The makers of epigrams, of phrases, of pages— 
of all more or less brief judgements — assuredly 
waste their time when they sum up any one of all 
mankind; and how do they squander it when their 
matter is a poet! They may hardly describe him ; 
nor shall any student’s care, or psychologist’s for- 
mula, or man-of-letters’ summary, or wit’s sentence 
define him. Definitions, because they must not be 
inexact, or incomprehensible, sweep too wide, and 
the poet is not held within them; and out of the 
mere describer’s range and capture he may escape 
by as many doors as there are outlets from a forest. 


What could be more. pathetic than that a 
poet should have suppressed his verses for 
years to write novels good and bad—and all 
of them both—to buy his fashionable wife 
fashionable hats, and she all the time becom- 
ing less and less in intellectual sympathy with 
him? When not only she but his public failed 
him, he published his accumulated verse, and 
continued it, 

The greatness of Hardy is that he was not 
the Henry St. George of Henry James’s ‘ The 
Lesson of the Master,’ although one could 
easily believe that the germ of the story was 
in something that (say) Edmund Gosse could 
have told: him. 

Henry James, you writer of tales, 

Here’s a subject made to your hand, 
or in his own words: “‘ There’s a subject, my 
boy: no end of stuff in it!”’ 

Like Hardy, Henry St. George is ‘‘ the 
great novelist,’”’ ‘‘ the great misguided nove- 
list,” “‘ the poor peccable great man.”” James 
had never cared for Hardy’s work, but for the 
purpose of his story, the purpose of his theme, 
he would accept Gosse’s view of Hardy. If 





Gosse told him, or if he had otherwise heard 
the general view, or if he had formed the 
judgment for himself, that Hardy had pub- 
lished mostly-good and mostly-bad novels 
alternately, that would have given point to 
the “‘ Master’s’’ self-satire: ‘‘ Fancy an 
artist with a change of standards as you’d 
have a change of shirts or of dinner-plates.”’ 

The ‘‘ lesson ’’ of the Master, as he remorse- 
lessly turns himself inside out to save his 
disciple is that the artist marries and has 
children ‘‘ at his peril—he does so at his cost,’’ 
they are ‘‘ an incentive to damnation, artis- 
tically speaking.”’ 

It is the greatness of Henry James that 
when he tackles a problem he tackles the 
problem. This long short-story is a drama- 
tised argument (and is a story, as perhaps 
Mr. Shaw’s ‘ Getting Married ’ is not a play; 
and the persons are persons.) Everything is 
said, on all sides; even this: 


You've had [the disciple objects] the full rich 
masculine human general life, with all the respon- 
sibilities and duties and burdens and sorrows and 
joys—all the domestic and social initiations and 
complications. They must be immensely sugges- 
tive... 

They’ve given me subjects without number, if 
that’s what you mean... 

And even this is said, and by the ‘‘ Master ”’ : 


You don’t imagine by chance that I’m defend- 
ing art?... Happy the societies in which it 
hasn’t made its appearance, for from the moment 
it comes they have a consuming ache, they have an 
incurable corruption, in their breast, Most 
assuredly is the artist in a false position! But 
I thought we were taking him for granted. 


A greatness of Browning is that Henry 
James points back to him (as he always 
delighted to do), Browning also tackled 
problems, and it would be a cheap joke to 
say: ‘* Yes, but at the expense of poetry.’’ 
He gave.us beauty enough to have earned the 
right to give us hard thought when he chose, 
and, when that hard thought is concerned 
with human conduct he is in the poet’s proper 
sphere, whether he achieves beauty or not. 
“Fifine at the Fair’’ and ‘‘Red Cotton Night- 
cap Country ”’ are legitimate subjects for the 
poet whether Mr. Sludge or Bishop Blou- 
gram are or not. That is tosay, Henry James 
would have found the novel in them, as he 
found it in ‘The Ring and the Book.’ ‘The 
Lesson of the Master’ is the problem of 
‘ Andrea del Sarto,’ and no one has ever found 
that to lack poetry. 
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Literary and Historical Notes. 





THE JOHNSON-BOSWELL CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘XIGENCIES of space, 
accessibility of Boswell’s letters to John- | 
son, determined me not to print them in my | 
edition, But I thought that students might 


18.71, July 1942, 323. 


On the left I give Boswell’s letters. 
first number is that in Tinker (if any), fol- | 
lowed by a reference to Hill-Powell. Since | 
Boswell abridged most of his letters for publi- | 


portant. I note whether a letter purports to | 


and the ready | tion on this see my article in 


It should be presumed that, unless the con- 
trary is stated, the letters are written from 
find a chronology of the correspondence useful. | London (or Southwark or Streatham) to 
The | Edinburgh, and vice versa. 
It should be noted that two of Boswell’s 

| Journals (those for 1762-3 and Mar.-May 
| 1778) and his Register of Letters Written and 
cation, the entries in his Journals are im- | Received (covering, with gaps, 


or indicate any significant description in the | and are not yet accessible. 


Journals, 


number is mine (which is almost always | 


any) of the date of receipt, and/or a reference | 
to the ‘ Private Papers.’ 


Boswell to Johnson. 


1763. 

i. 473 Autumn. Two letters from Utrecht: The first, ‘‘ a plaintive 
and desponding letter,’’ produced no reply; a second elicited J.’s 163. 
The Utrecht Journal was lost in B.’s lifetime. 

23=i. 475 [Dec.] From Utrecht. An extract from 
letters.’’ 


‘ 


‘one of my 


1764 
Th. 9 Aug. From Brunswick: ‘‘ I sent forth my Imagination to the 
Inner Temple.”’ B.P. iii, 49. Not in ‘ Life.’ 
27=iii, 122 Su. 3 Sept. (but sent 23 June 1777). Complete in 
‘Life.’ Written at Wittemberg. ‘‘ I shall not send it till I see if he 
gives a favourable Answer to my two last.’’ B.P. iii, 109. 


1766 


ii, 20 Summer. Two letters; B. describes the first, and quotes a sen- 
tence. Neither produced a reply; but when B. sent J. a copy of his 
legal thesis, J. replied in 185. No journal. 

§2=ii, 22 Th. 6 Nov. From Auchinleck. 
No Journal for this period. 


Incomplete in ‘ Life.’ 


1768 
88=ii, 58 Tu. 26 Apr. From London to Oxford. Incomplete in 
‘Life.’ Not mentioned in Journal, 


For the references in Boswell’s 
On the right are Johnson’s letters. The first | found at Malahide I have not relied solely on 
Professor Pottle’s Index, but have sought to 
Hill’s) followed by a reference to Hill-Powell. | verify that each letter is or is not there men- 
Then, in brackets, comes Boswell’s record (if | tioned. But it is not Professor Pottle’s habit 
to miss anything, and, so far as I have noted, 
For more informa- ' the lists in his Index are complete. 


Johnson to Boswell 


1763 


163=i. 473 Th. 8 


Dec. To Utrecht, 


1764 


1766 


181=ii, 3 Tu. 44 
To Paris (21 


Jan. 


Jan. ; vii, 60) 


185=ii, 20 Th. 2 


Aug. 


1768 


200=ii, 58 W. 3 
(?F. 25) May. From 
Oxford, forwarded to 
B. in London from 
Edinburgh. (vii, 


169) 


the R.E.S, 


the period 
June 1769-Dec. 1777) were among the papers 
be complete, or not, in the ‘ Life,’ and quote | found at Fettercairn by Professor Abbott, 


Journals 
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Boswell to Johnson. Johnson to Boswell 
1769 1769 

Tu. 5 Sept. From Stratford to Brighthelmston. Not in ‘ Life.’ 222=1i1, 70 Sa. 9 
Merely recorded in Journal. B.P. viii, 93. - Sept. From Brighton 
to B. in London. (11 

Sept. viii, 106) 
ii, 107 F. 27 Oct. In London. A note of apology; a few lines 225=ii, 110 Th. 9 


quoted. No journal. 


1770 
fii, 166. ‘‘ During this year there was a total cessation of corre- 
spondence . . . merely from procrastination.’’ ] 
1771 
106=ii, 139 Th. 18 Apr. Incomplete in ‘ Life.’ No Journal for 
this date. 


108=ii, 141 Sa. 27 July. Complete in ‘ Life.’ No Journal. 


ii, 142 Oct. B. records in ‘ Life’ that he wrote in Oct. thanking 
J, for his last and for his reception of Beattie ; had heard of him from 
Percy at Alnwick. No Journal. 

1772 ' 

lll=ii, 144 Tu. 3 Mar. Incomplete in ‘ Life’. 
Adam Collection. 

ii, 201 Summer. ‘‘I renewed my solicitations that Dr. Johnson 
would this year accomplish his long-intended visit to Scotland.’’ This 
seems to describe a letter rather than a parting injunction before B.’s 
leaving London. J. replied in 276. The Journal for this period is a 
mere fragment, and is not in B.P. 

114=ii, 203 Tu. 25 Dec. Incomplete in ‘ Life.’ 

1773 
iil, 264 St. 29 May. B. pressed J. to adhere to the plan of visiting 
the Hebrides this year. No Journal. 


Holograph copy in 


No Journal. 


ii, 265 n.d. B. wrote that the Court rose 12 Aug. and expressed 
“perhaps in too extravagant terms, my admiration of him and my 
expectation of pleasure from our intended tour.’’ The Journal May 
to Aug. is a small fragment, not in B.P 


121=ii, 269 Th. 2 Dec. Incomplete in ‘ Life.’ No Journal. 
122=ii, 270 Sa. 18 Dec. Incomplete in ‘ Life.’ No Journal. 
1774 


ii, 276 Sa. 5 Mar. B. gives a particular account of this letter, which 
J. answered in 352. The Journal is a fragment, not in B.P. 


Nov. From Streat- 
ham to B. in Lon- 
don. 

1770 

1771 


250=ii, 140 Th. 20 
June. 


1772 
274=ii, 145 Su. 15 
Mar. (ix. 20) 


276=ii, 201 M..31 
Aug. 


1773 
295=ii, 204 W. 24 
Feb. 
313=ii, 264 M. 5 
July 


317=ii, 266 W. 11 
Aug. From Newcas- 
tle. 
319=ii, 266 Sa. 14 
Aug. In Edinburgh 
340 =ii, 268 Sa. 27 
Nov. 


1774 
343=ii, 271 Sa. 29 
Jan. . 
344=ii, 272 M.7 
Feb. 
348=ii, 274 Sa, 5 
Mar, 
352=ii, 276 c. 15 
Mar. 
354=ii, 277 Tu. 10 
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Boswell to Johnson. 
1774—continued, 


125=ii, 278 Th. 12 May. Perhaps complete in ‘ Life,’ but there is 
no subscription. No Journal for this date. 


127=ii, 279 M. 24 June. Perhaps complete in ‘ Life,’ but again 
no subscription. Not mentioned in Journal. 


128=ii, 283 Tu. 30 Aug. Incomplete in ‘ Life.’ Not mentioned in 
Journal. 

"129=ii, 284 F,. 16 Sept. Incomplete in ‘Life.’ B. notes, 19 Jan. 
1775, that he had promised that he ‘‘ would not let a soul see it (an 
early copy of the Journey) till Mr. Strahan’s cargo was arrived.” 
This promise was probably part of this letter, or of a later letter; for 
in 132, 19 Jan. 1775, he writes ‘“‘I really did ask the favour twice.”’ 
B.P. x, 86. 

1775 

132=ii, 290 Th. 19 Jan. Incomplete in ‘ Life:’ 

Johnson at night.”” B.P. x, 86. 


**T wrote to Mr. 


133=ii, 293 F. 27 Jan. Incomplete in ‘Life.’ Not recorded 
134=ii, 295 Th. 2 Feb. in Journal. But 19 Jan. B. had 
135=ii, 308 Sa. 18 Feb. | noted: 
“* My register of Letters Written and Received makes it unnecessary.” 
The Register is not accessible. 
139=11ii, 122 Sa, 22 Apr., but not sent until 9 June 1777. Written 
at Wilton. Complete in ‘ Life.” Not mentioned in Journal. 


144=ii, 380. Extracts from three letters, no dates. Not mentioned 
in B.’s short ‘“‘ Review of my Life during the Summer Session 1775.”’ 
B.P. x, 227. 


152=ii, 386 Tu. 24 Oct. 
Journal. 

154=ii, 406 Tu. 5 Dec. Complete in ‘ Life.’ 
Journal. 

155=ii, 410 M. 18 Dec. A few lines only in ‘ Life.’ Journal 18 
Dec. : ‘‘ I wrote to him this evening. and to Mr. Thrale in case of his 
being ill.’’ B.P. ax, 42. 


Complete in ‘ Life.’ Not mentioned in 


Not mentioned in 


1776 

Tu. 2-Th. 4 Jan. ‘In the afternoon (2 Jan.) I wrote a long, 
serious, and earnest letter to Dr. Johnson upon the subject of the 
settlement of our Estate . . . I resolved to write a Postscript still 
stronger.’’ ‘‘ I wrote (4 Jan.) a Postscript tomy Lettér.’”’ 4 Jan. he 
notes that letter and postscript ‘‘ made three gilt sheets.’”’ B.P. xi, 
56-7, 60, 61. Not in ‘ Life,’ where (ii, 415) he merely says that he 
“‘ wrote at full length ’’; he preferred to give a fresh (and doubtless 


Johnson to Boswell 


1774—continued. 
May. 
355 F, 27 May, 


(First published by 
Hill in Letters 1899) 
556=ii, 278 Tu 9} 


‘June. (25 June ix, 


28) 

357=ii, 279 M. 4 
July. (9 July, ix, 
138) 


360=ii, 284 Sa. 1 
Oct. (5 Oct. x, 13) 

362 =ii, 287 Th. 7 
Oct. 

363 =ii, 288 Sa, %6 
Noy, 

1775 

371=ii, 200 Sa. 1 
Jan. (18 Jan. x 85.) 

374=ii, 292 Sa, 21 
Jan, (25 Jan. x, 8) 

375 =ii, 294 Sa. 2 
June. 

378=ii, 296 Tu. 7 
Feb. (11 Feb. x, 9%.) 


380 =ii, 309 Sa, 25 
Feb, 

398=ii, 379 Sa. 27 
May. 

431=ii, 381 Sa. 27 


ug. 

432-1=ii, 384 W, 
30 Aug. 

435=ii, 384 Th, 14 
Sept. 


438 =ii, 387 Th. 16 
Nov. 


446=ii, 411 Sa. 3 
Dec. (27 Dec. x, 50.) 


1776 
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Boswell to Johnson. 
1776—continued. 


briefer) ‘‘ state of the question ’’ (ii, 413). 
Th. 4 Jan. ‘‘ My Wife wrote also.’’ Not mentioned in ‘ Life.’ 
But J. alludes to her letter in 448. 


Tu. 30 Jan. ‘‘ I wrote to him today with Lord Hailes’s opinion.”’ 
BP. xi, 83. ‘‘ This letter I sent to Dr. Johnson, begging to hear from 


him again.” ‘ Life,’ ii, 419. J. refers to Lord H. in 452 and 454. 
156=ii, 422 Tu. 20 Feb. A few lines only in ‘Life.’ ‘‘ I wrote 
thanking him for his letters on the Great Question and intreating to 
be encouraged by him to come to London this spring.’’ B.P. ix, 102. 
Th. 29 Feb. ‘‘I.. . wrote an earnest letter to Dr. Johnson; but 
was sensible that I might appear weak and troublesom to him, I 
trusted to his kindness for me, and his knowledge from experience 
of dejection of mind.’’ B.P. xi, 108. ‘‘I wrote to Dr. Johnson on 
the 20th of February, complaining of melancholy, and expressing a 
strong desire to be with him.’’ ‘Life,’ ii, 423. 20th is clearly a 
mistake or a misprint (in 1791) for 29th; the letter of 20 Feb. had 
already been quoted (ii, 422); and the letter which J. on 5 March 
answered within an hour of receipt must have been that of 29 Feb. 


Sa.9 Mar. ‘‘I wrote to him begging that he might not be from 
London when I arrived.’’ B.P. xi, 118. Not mentioned in ‘ Life’; 
but J. may have had this letter when he wrote 462 on 12 Mar. 

W. 10 April. ‘‘I had called at Dr. Johnson’s with a letter to 
defend myself against his severity. He was gone. I found him at 
Mr. Thrale’s, where we were to dine.’’ B.P. xi, 233. Not mentioned 
in ‘Life.’ Perhaps the letter was never delivered. But the Journal 
is defective; see also ‘ Life,’ iii, 474. 

iii, 44c. 20 Apr. B. records that he wrote from London to J. at 
Bath, and received 475 in reply. Not recorded in Journal; but there 
isa gap 24-27 Apr. ; by the 28th B. was in Bath. 


163=iii, 86 Tu. 25 June. Incomplete in ‘ Life.’ 
... to tell him how ill I was.” B.P. xii, 12. 


** A short letter 


164=iii, 89 Th. 18 July. 
Journal for 18 July. 

165=iii, 91 F. 30 Aug. Incomplete in ‘Life.’ B. merely records 
that writing this letter ‘‘did me good.” B.P. xii, 35. 

M. 21 Oct. ‘“‘I.. . wrote... on the 21st of October, informing 
him that my father had, in the most liberal manner, paid a large debt 
for me, and that I had now the happiness of being upon very good 
terms with him.” ‘ Life,’ iii, 92. ‘‘ I sat up rather late tonight (20 
Oct.) from a kind of whim, or local attention, that I would write to 
Dr. Johnson and General Oglethorpe from Auchinleck.” B.P. xii, 66. 

ill, 94 Sa. 16 Nov. B. wrote about copies of the Journey and the 


Incomplete in ‘ Life.’ Not mentioned in 


birth of his eon David, Not recorded in Journal. 





Johnson to Boswell 
1776—continued. 


447 =ii, 412 W. 10 
Jan. (16 Jan, xi, 73.) 

448=ii, 415 M. 15 
Jan. (20 Jan. xi, 
75.) 

450=ii, 416 Sa. 3 
Feb. (7 Feb. xi, 91.) 

452=ii, 419 F. 9 
Feb, (12 Feb. xi, 96.) 

454=ii, 420 Th. 
15 Feb. (19 Feb. xi, 
101.) 

457 =ii, 422 Sa. 24 
Feb. (28 Feb, xi, 
107). 

458=ii, 423 Tu. 5 
Mar. (9 Mar. xi, 
118.) 

462=ii, 424 Tu, 12 
Mar. 


475=iii, 44 Apr. 
From Bath to Lon- 
don. 

481=iii, 85 Th. 16 
May. To Mrs. Bos- 
well (xi, 291.) 

493=iii, 86 Tu. 2 
July. 

494=iii, 88 Sa. 6 
July. 


502=iii, 93 Sa. 16 
Nov. (20 Nov. xii, 


83.) 
505=iii, 94 Sa. 21 
Dec. (25 Dec. xii, 


105.) 
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Boswell to Johnson. 


1777 

W. 22 Jan. ‘‘On the 22d of January, I wrote to him on several 
topicks ’’; he had asked Frank to keep for him the proofs of the 
‘Lives.’ ‘ Life,’ iii, 371. Journal merely records the letter (21 Jan.). 
B.P. xiii, 194. 

169=iii, 101 F. 14 Feb. Incomplete in ‘ Life.’ 
there omitted, is B.P. xii, 241. (17 Feb.) 
long letter to Dr. Johnson.” B.P. xii, 133. 

170=i1i1, 105 M. 24 Feb. Incomplete in 
records it. B.P. xii, 136. 

171=iii, 106 F. 4 Apr. 
Journal. 

172=iii, 107 Th. 24 Apr. From Glasgow. 
Merely recorded, B.P. xii, 183. 

173=iii, 116 M. 9 June. Conclusion omitted in ‘ Life.’ Merely 
recorded in Journal under 7 June; the letter is very long and was 
perhaps finished 9 June. B.P. xii, 198. 

iii, 120 M, 23 June. ‘‘ On the 23d of June, I again wrote to Dr. 
Johnson, enclosing a ship-master’s receipt for a jar of orange-marma- 
lade, and a large packet of Lord Hailes’s ‘‘ Annals.”’ ‘ Life,’ iii, 120. 
Not recorded in Journal. 

174=i1i, 126 Tu. 15 July. 


in Journal. 


The conclusion, 
‘* Finished and sent off a-° 
‘ Life.’ 


Journal merely 


Incomplete in ‘ Life.’ Not recorded in 


Complete in ‘ Life.’ 


Incomplete in ‘ Life.’ Not mentioned 


175=i1i, 129 M. 28 July. Incomplete in ‘ Life.” Journal merely 
records that B. was doubtful about his visit to Ashbourne, and ‘‘ wrote 
so to him ”’ on 28 and again on 29 July. B.P. xii, 211. 


Tu. 12 Aug. ‘‘ Wrote Dr. Johnson two letters about meeting him.”’ 
B.P. xii, 216. ‘Life,’ iii, 131, gives a summary, perhaps of both 
letters, without a date. 

F. 5 Sept. ‘‘ Wrote to Dr. Johnson.” B.P. xii, 223. This letter 
was perhaps merely about dates; it is not mentioned in ‘ Life.’ 


176=i11, 152 Tu. 9 Sept. Incomplete in ‘ Life.’ Not in Journal. 

177=iii, 209 M. 29 Sept. Incomplete in ‘ Life.’ Journal 29 Sept. 
“Could not satisfy myself as to letter to Dr. Johnson. Grange made 
me let it alone till next day.’’ B.P. xiii, 67. 


178=i1i1, 211 Sa. 29 Nov. Incomplete in ‘Life.’ B.P. xiii, 78 

merely records writing. 
1778 

179=iii, 215 Th. 8 Jan. Incomplete in ‘ Life.’ Not recorded in 
Journal. 

180=iii, 219 Th. 26 Feb. Incomplete in ‘ Life.” Not recorded in 
Journal. 

181=iii, 220 Sa. 28 Feb. Complete in ‘ Life.” Merely recorded in 
Journal. 

183=iii, 221 Th. 12 Mar. Complete in ‘Life.’ Not recorded in 
Journal. 

185=iii, 277 Apr. In London. Complete in ‘ Life.’ There is no 
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Johiison to Boswell 


1777 


507 = iii, 
18 Feb, 


104 Tu. 


510 =iii, 
11 Mar. 


105 Tu. 


515 =iii, 
May. 


108 Sa. 3 


522 =iii, 
24 June. 

524 =iii, 
28 June. 

528 =iii, 
22 July. 

529 =iii, 
22 July. 
Boswell. 

534=iii, 10 M, 4 
Aug. From Oxford. 

540=iii, 131 Sa 
30 Aug. From Ash- 
bourne. 

541=iii, 131 M. 1 
Sept. From Ash 
bourne, 

544=iii, 155 Th 
11 Sept. From Ash. 
bourne, 

550-1 Tu. 23 Sept. 

565=iii, 210 Tu. 
25 Nov. (29 Nov. 
B.P. xiii, 78.) 

567=iii, 214 Sa. 
27 Dec. 


124 Tu. 
120 Sa. 
127 Tu. 


129 Tu 
To Mrs. 


1778 
24 Jan. (28 Jan. 
xiii, 89.) 


575=iii, 277 Th 
25 Apr. 
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Boswell to Johnson. 
1778—continued. 


187=iii, 359 Th. 18 June. 
Journal. 


Incomplete in ‘ Life.’ Not recorded in 


1779 
191=iii, 371 Tu. 2 Feb. Complete in ‘ Life.’ Described briefly in 
Jounal. ‘B.P. xiii, 198. 


Tu. 23 Feb. Summary in ‘Life.’ There is no Journal. 


192=iii, 391 M. 26 Apr. 


is no Journal. 


In London. Complete in ‘ Life.’ There 


Th. 29 Apr. Not in ‘ Life,’ and there is a gap in the Journal; but 
B.P, preserves the entire text, in copy or draft, of this letter, arrang- 
ing for J. to wait on Lord Marchmont on 1 May. 

1%=iii, 395 Sa. 17 July. Complete in ‘ Life.’ 
Journal. B.P. xiii, 270. 


Recorded in 


Th. 22 July. ‘Life,”’ iii, 396: ‘‘On the 22d of July, I wrote to 
him again ’’—described his last interview with Edward Dilly, and 
sent Lord Hailes’s notes on Prior; the letter a long one. Journal 19 
July ‘ Wrote to Dr. Johnson upon various topicks.’’ B.P. xiii, 271. 

M. 20 Sept. ‘ Life,’ iii, 399: ‘‘On the 20th of September I 
defended myself against his suspicion of me (J.’s 628) which I did 
not deserve; and I added’ a ‘‘ whim ”’ that they should “ send off a 
sheet once a week.’’ This letter ig not recorded in the Journal; but 
B.P. preserves the complete text (xiii, 312), though not the postscript 
(the “ addition ’’ quoted in ‘ Life’), which must have been a separate 
piece of paper. 

198=iii, 411 F. 22 Oct. 
is no Journal. 


From Chester. Complete in ‘ Life.’ There 


* 199=iii, 415 Su. 7 Nov. 
There is no Journal. 


From Carlisle. Complete in ‘ Life.’ 


199a=M. 22 Nov. MS. penes C. B. Tinker. J. sent this letter to 
Lucy Porter on 2 Dec. (649). 


1780 


22=iii, 433 Sa, 29 Apr. 
Journal. 

ili, 424 W. 2 May. Journal 2 May: ‘“‘I sent Dr. Johnson my 
Letter to Lord Bracfield, to shew him my mind was not languid; and 
I begged he would review it for my private satisfaction.” B.P. xiv, 
%. Recorded in ‘Life’; B. asked for an autumn-meeting in the 
North of England. . 


Complete in ‘Life.’ Not recorded in 


Extracts combined into one in ‘ Life.’ 
23=iii, 438 Th. 24 Aug. | Journal 24 Aug.: ‘‘I wrote to Dr. 
205=iii, 438 W. 6 Sept. Johnson easily.” B.P. xiv, 104; the 
26=iii, 438 Su. 1Oct. | letters of 6 Sept. and 1 Oct. are not 

mentioned ; but see next entry. 





Johnson to Boswell 
1778—continued. 
578=iii, 362 F. 3 

July. 
593=iii, 368 Sa 

21 Nov. 

1779 


607=iii, 372 Sa. 
13 Mar. (xiii, 210.) 

610=iii, 391 M, 26 
Apr. To B. in Lon- 
don. 


626 =iii, 
13 July. 
xiii, 270.) 


395 Tu. 
(17 July, 


628 =iii, 396 Th. 9 
Sept. (13 Sept. xiii, 
286. ) 


639 = iii, 
27 Oct. 
Chester, 

646=iii, 416 Sa. 13 
Nov. (19 Nov. xiv. 
272.) 


413 W. 
To B. at 


1780 
655=iii, 420 Sa. 8 
Apr. (12 Apr. xiv, 
62-3.) 


701=iii, 435 M. 21 
Aug. (4 Sept., for- 
warded to Auchin- 
leck xiv, 110.) 
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Boswell to Johnson. 


1780—continued. 

Th. 5 Oct. Journal 5 Oct.: ‘I again (referring to the letter of 
1.Oct. ?) wrote to Dr. Johnson to meet me at York.”” B.P. xiv, 128. 
1781 

iv, 71 Feb. B. wrote about Liberty and Necessity, eliciting in reply 


J.’s 715. Not in Journal; but B. records 17 Feb. that this attack of | 


melancholy was caused by his reading determinist philosophy; and a 
gap of eight pages follows. 

iv, 136 Autumn-Winter. B. in ‘ Life’ records two letters, one intro- 
ducing John Sinclair, the other reporting his wife’s alarming illness ; 
the latter must have been very late in Dec., since J. answered at once 
on 5 Jan, 1782. Not in Journal, which is missing for 17-18 Dec. 


1782 


iv, 148. Before 24 March. Several, probably three, letters of 
‘« different dates ’’: on hopes of a meeting, the state of his affairs, and 
the publication of ‘ Deformities of Johnson.’ J.’s 775 answers all 
these. Not in Journal, which however is incomplete for this period. 


iv, 153 F. 30 Aug. ‘Life’ records that B. wrote on 30 Aug. to tell 
J. of his father’s death. Not in Journal. 

tv, 155-6 Tu. 1 Oct. From Auchinleck. ‘‘ My next letter ’’—that 
is, the letter answered by J.’s 805—is merely mentioned in ‘ Life,’ as 
is Mrs. B.’s letter thanking J. for his solicitude. The complete text 
of B.’s letter is preserved in B.P. xv, 248. Not in Journal. 


1783 


iv, 163 Jan. or early Feb. From Auchinleck, B wrote an account ~ 


of Auchinleck, which J. answered on 827.1. Not in Journal. 


iv, 241 ?Sept. From Auchinleck. B. asked about J.’s health, and 
his own design to reprint Baxter’s Anacreon. Answered in 888. Not 
in Journal, which is here very brief. 


iv, 248 Sa. 18 Oct. From Auchinleck. Journal 18 Oct.: ‘‘ I was 
so well now that I wrote several letters with satisfaction, and in parti- 
cular one to Dr. Johnson.’’ B.P. xvi, 8. Answered in 920. 


1784 
219=iv, 258 Th. 8 Jan. Incomplete in ‘Life.’ Not recorded in 
Journal at this date; but (17 Jan.) ‘“‘ I had written to Dr. Johnson 
to consult him on the question ’’—a political and personal question— 


Johnson to Boswell 
1780—continued, 
708=iii, 441 Ty, 

17 Oct. 

1781 


715=iv, 71 W. 14 
Mar, 


1782 
756=iv, 136 Sa, § 
Jan. (9 Jan. xv, 54.) 
775=iv. 148 Th. 8 
Mar. (1 Apr. xv, 72) 
785=iv, 151 M. 3 


June. (8 June, for 
warded to Valley. 
field, xv, 84.) 

80l=iv, 153 Sa. 
24 Aug. 

803=iv, 154 Sa, 7 
Sept. 

805=iv. 155 c, 2 
Sept. (27 Sept. at 


Auchinleck, xv, 125.) 
815=iv, 156 Sa. 7 


Dec. (11 Dec. xv. 
138. ) 

804=iv, 156 Sa, 7 
Dec, (misdated 
Sept.), To Mrs. Bos 
well, See xv, 244, 

1783 

827.1=iv, 163 6, 4 
Feb. (8 Feb. x, 
154.) 

861=iv, 231 Th. 3 
July. 


888=iv. 241 Tu. # 
Sept. (10 Oct., for 
warded to Auchin- 
leck, xvi, 7.) 
920=iv, 248 W. 
24 Dec. (31 Dec., de 
layed by frost, xvi, 
18.) 
1784 
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Boswell to Johnson. 


1784—continued. 
may refer to this letter. B.P. xvi, 24. 


iv, 262 Feb. In compliance with J.’s request in 932, B. consulted 932=iv, 259 W. 11 
Edinburgh physicians, and sent their opinions to J., doubtless with a Feb. (mentioned by 
covering letter; J.’s answer was 957. Not in Journal. B. Journal 9 Mar.) 


iv, 265 Su. 28 Mar. From York. On B.’s political aspirations. 942=iv, 264 Th. 
Thedate is wrong, for the Journal (which does not mention this letter) 18 Mar. (B. left for 
shows that on 27 Mar. B. returned to Newcastle. B.P. xvi. 46. London 22 Mar.) 


iv, 351. Early July. Having persuaded J. to agree to his moving 973=iv, 351 Su, 11 
toLondon, B. after leaving London wrote to J. asking him to put the July (misdated 
reasons for the move in writing; he dates J.’s reply (973) 11 June; June). Original at 
but as B. was in London until 2 July that is nodoubt erroneous. There Fettercairn. 


is no Journal. 


iv, 379. Late July?: ‘a letter filled with dejection and fretful- 981=iv, 348, 378- 


ness,”’ answered by J. in 981 and 982. No Journal. 9M. 26 July. From 
Ashbourne. 
982=iv, 379 W. 28 
July. 


iv, 3880 Nov. and Dec. ‘‘ I wrote to him two as kind letters as I 1083=iv. 380 W. 3 
could’’ (in answer to J.’s 1033). The second letter reached London Nov, From Lichfield. 


after J.’s death on 13 Dec. Not in Journal. 


EVIDENCE THAT POE KNEW GREEK. 


THE question is occasionally put to me as 
a special student of Poe, whether that 
author knew Greek. 

The number of his Greek quotations is 
fairly large, and barring errors that may be 
attributed to his printers, fairly correct. But 
it is well known that Poe made a great parade 
of learning, quoted Hebrew accurately 
enough, on only one occasion writing a pas- 
sage of any length, which he copied out from 
a still surviving letter to him from Professor 
Charles Anthon, Poe in ‘ Arthur Gordon 
Pym ’ even quotes a word in Ethiopic or Cop- 
tic, which the late Professor Gottheil told me 
was correct, and which, I strongly suspect, 
was also supplied by Anthon or some other 
learned friend. The question then arices 
whether the Greek quotations were obtained) 
in the same manner, which is to say that 
perhaps Poe handled Greek as a competent 
numismatist may handle a brief inscription 
in the most obscure language—by faithfu'ly 
copying out what he sees, and working with 





Johnson to Boswell 
1784—continued, 


936=iv, 261 F. 27 
Feb. 

937=iv, 262 Tu. 2 
Mar. 


946=iv, 265 Tu, 30 
Mar. 


(11 Nov. xvi. 57.) 
R. W. CHapMan. 


an alphabet, then consulting a special student 
for approval. (I have myself handled a few 
lines of Old Russian in this way). 

For a time I considered that the problem 
raised could only be answered by general 
statements and impressions. I felt strongly 
that Poe did know some Greek because he 
provably was taught some in an English 
school, and because his quotations seemed to 
me too numerous to be the product of con- 
sultation on so many occasions, and include 
one or two very unusual ones which Icok as 
if Poe took them direct from Greek texts. The 
most noteworthy of these is from Homer, 
Tliad, v, 127; (quoted in the story ‘ The Man 
of the Crowd,’ (1840)) : 

ayAvs i) mpiv erpev. 

Now Homer is not an unusual author to 
cite, but it is not usual to cite that phrase. 
Mr. Vernon RENDALL wrote me some time 
ago that he had never seen it used as a 
quotation anywhere else at all, and while that 
proves little, it suggests a great deal. For a 
time I had to be content with this passage as 
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a strong indication of knowledge of Greek—I 
mean a reading knowledge of the language of 
some respectability. 

Lately I have come across something far 
more significant, In a criticism of Lever’s 
‘Charles O’Malley’ in Graham’s Magazine 
for March 1842 (a period when Poe did not 
live in the same town with Anthon), Poe 
quotes a few words from Callimachus, Hymn 
II, To Apollo, lines 9 and 10. This I sus- 
pected Poe did not take from the original text 
of Callimachus but from some other writer’s 
quotation of it, It was not surprising to me 
when I found it used by Bulwer as the motto 
to Book III of ‘ Ernest Maltravers,’ a novel 
which Poe refers to as if he had read it, and 
from which I found he apparently took some 
other scraps and quotations. Bulwer omits 
four words from the centre of the quotation ; 
Poe omits the same four words. But in the 
text of Callimachus, and in Bulwer, the first 
word is m7éAAwyv—a contracted form of 
4 *Aro\Awv. Poe made this read simply 
*A7éAAwv. The point is that for the sake of 
being easily understood by readers little 
versed in Greek, Poe made his text simpler, 
and knew how to expand a poetic contraction, 
something that one does not learn usually in 
the first few Greek lessons. We must recall 
that for the purpose of appearing learned, the 
more difficult form was actually better, that 
an expert if consulted, would have told Poe 
the queer looking contracted form was correct. 
To my mind, in a world where few things are 
quite certain, it may be regarded on the basis 
of this bit of kindly simplification for the 
ordinary reader, as comfortably established 
that Poe had not only a little Greek, but a 
respectable command of it. 

T. O. Masport. 


THE PROSE OF COVENTRY PATMORE. 


His prose was never heavy—it was some- 
times light—it was usually weighty, 
aphoristic, legislative. I am glad to retrieve 
from ‘Bryan Waller Procter’ (1877) what 
are in fact two complete essays, on ‘ Charac- 
ter’ and on ‘ Child Love.’ The first is long; 
the second is very short. Rating his more 
careful prose very high indeed, I think he 
never wrote better than here. 
A man may earn the gratitude of the 
world by speaking, writing, or acting 
admirably, but its most delighted and en- 





during thankg are given to individuality 
of character; in other words, to a living 
addition to the visible scope and variety of 
hamanity. This individuality, whether jp 
action or in art, is always more or legs 
and is often wholly, unconscious. Conscious. 
ness is the destruction of individuality and 
converts it into its mockery, mannerism or 
oddity, which is not attached by any living 
fibre to that common nature in which true 
individuality has a tap-root of unknown 
depth. Individuality of character, or, in 
short, character—since all true character js 
individual, and incapable of being acquired 
by any amount of effort, or quite abolished 
by any amount of neglect—is so rare and 
delicate a quality that to be able to recog. 
nize it at first hand in a poem or other work 
of art is in itself a sort of originality, 
the gift, or rather the grace, of the few 
whose verdict is sure to prevail after a time, 
commonly a long time. Immediate and 
popular admiration, indeed, is in most 
cases based upon a semblance of indivi- 
duality, and the greatest immediate repv- 
tations are therefore the result of the com- 
bination of brilliant talent with some pecu- 
liarity of manner which seems to stamp it 
as genius. It is different with personal in- 
dividuality, which is nothing other than 
genius in life and action. When this is at 
all strongly pronounced, as it was in 
Charles Lamb and his friend Procter, its 
manifestation appears at so many points, 
and affects others so constantly and peremp- 
torily, even when it is most unassuming, 
that not to recognize it would imply a rare 
degree of insensibility. When, as in Lamb 
and Procter, the individuality is common 
to private character and published work, 
then fame and popularity start hand in 
hand and almost at once; for every 
acquaintance made by such men becomes a 
thoroughly convinced apostle of their genius 
and champion of their reputation. 

It is true that in all men of genius or 
true individuality, the personal character 
is the fountain of, and fundamentally iden- 
tical with, the peculiar character of their 
poetry, painting, etc.; but there are many 
circumstances which may prevent its 
development and display in their life and 
manners without withdrawing its halo from 
their works. To this class of great men the 
world is long in awarding their fame. 
Their ways cast suspicion on their works; 
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and the reputation of a man of genius who 
lacks in his life the courage or the habits 
of his inspirations may suffer for genera- 
tions, or even for ever, if hie biography 
happens to have been such and so written 
as to go down to posterity with his truer 
self. 
The second example can wait. 


Frances Price. 


EYEBROWS. 


Me interest in eyebrows began with some 
puzzlement over Parie’s address to Oenone 
in Tennyson’s poem—‘‘ loveliest in all grace 
Of movement, and the charm of married 
brows,’—for the special charm attaching to 
the foreheads of married people—so I inter- 
preted the words!—was mysterious to me. The 
puzzle was solved when I heard that the 
phrase had been suggested by Theocritus’ 
mwvodprs xopa, the girl with meeting eye- 
brows, which were clearly held a_ beauty; 
much later I learned that Cratinus has 
u'foppus in the same sense. But presently I 
found Keats describing himself as a thing 
not to be admired. ‘‘ I hold that place among 
men which snub-nosed brunettes with meeting 
eyebrows do among women’”’; so married 
brows had no charm for him. Opinions s0 
contradictory on a point so important seemed 
to deserve investigation, and what I found 
follows. In western Europe it is a case 
of ancients v. moderns, for Sandys tells 
how Turkish women in his time made 
their brows high by art, half circular, 
and to meet if naturally they did not. 
Hajji Baba’s beauty had eyebrows finely 
arched, ‘“‘and nature had brought them 
together just over her nose, in so strong 
a line that there was no need to join them 
together’’; and the hakim’s widow com- 
mended herself by roaring out ‘‘ Always keep 
in mind my two eyebrows that look like one.”’ 
The old Greek ideal was different. Some union 
there should be, but no ‘‘ strong line.” In 
Coluthus’ ‘Rape of Helen,’ Zeus ordains 
that Paris is to judge the goddesses’ 
Blepdpwr cvvoyyv, how their brows joined, 
and the Anacreontic instruction to a painter 


1 From the eye-lashes the name appears to have 
been transferred step by step to eyelids, the 
eye-brows, the prominences of the forehead, and 
ply to the forehead as a whole. OED. s.v. 








is clear on the point, thus Englished by Leigh 
Hunt : 

Taking care the eyebrows be 

Not apart, nor mingled neither, 

But as hers are, stolen together ; 

Met by stealth, but leaving too 

O’er eyes their darkest hue. 
Claudian praises Maria’s brows as being 
delicately joined, ‘‘ Quam iuncto leviter sese 
discrimine confert Umbra supercilii!’’ Pet- 
ronius describes a lady ‘‘ omnibus simulacris 
emendatior’’ as having brows running to 
the contour of the cheeks, and again almost 
mingled where they separate the eyes. Ovid 
merely mentions the filling of a bare inter- 
space ‘‘ by art,’’ as Turkish ladies use; and 
Suetonius spends two words on the statement 
that Augustus’ brows joined. Dares Phrygius, 
who knew so much that was hidden from 
Homer, is tantalizing about Helen, “ cruri- 
bus optimis, notam inter duo supercilia 
habentem, ore pusillo.’’ What was that mark ? 
However Briseis is plainly labelled ‘‘ iunctis 
superciliis.”’ 

Petrarch was, I believe, the first modern 
man, and unluckily I do not know what he 
thought about eyebrows; but Bocc&ccio more 
than once commends their disjunction. 
Chaucer’s Alison plucked hers small, and he 
notes joined brows as the only flaw in 
Criseyde’s beauty. In ‘ The Court of Love’ 
Rosial’s charms are blazoned in full, with 
this: 

And lily forhede had this creature, 

With lovelich browes, flawe [flavus] of colour 

ure, 

mavens the which was mene disseveraunce 

From every brow, to shewe[n] a distaunce. 

In Chapman’s ‘ Sir Giles Goosecap’ we read 
of ‘‘ a passing prosperous forehead of an ex- 
ceeding happy distance betwixt the eye- 
brows.’’ Then comes a great gap in my 
record, The many woeful ballads made to mis- 
tresses’ eyebrows seem to have ignored their 
junction, and the eighteenth century was not 
interested in the matter. Leigh Hunt, writing 
as a connoisseur, admits that ‘‘ meeting brows 
may give a sense and animation to looks that 
might otherwise be too feminine. They have 
certainly not a foolish look.’’ Evidently he 
did not think them a beauty, nor did he like 
the arched eyebrows always in request: “‘A 
straight eyebrow is better than a very arching 
one, which has a look of wonder and silliness.’’ 
Here he is at odds with another connoisseur, 
that precocious child Mamillius, who liked 
them semi-circular or half-moon. 
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There might be a sinister significance in 
meeting brows. Tyler records that ‘‘ a man 
whose eyebrows meet, as if his soul was taking 
flight like a butterfly, may be marked by this 
sign as a werewolf or a vampire.’’ Chalkhill 
wrote of the witch in ‘ Thealma and Clear- 
chus,’ ‘‘ Her hairy brows did meet above her 
nose.” W. W. Story, in the long chapter 
of ‘Roba di Roma’ which deals with the 
evil eye, mentions only ‘‘ great projecting 
eyebrows,”’ but his authority Didymus has 
*‘quibus palpebrae coherent, eminere.’’ Does 
he use palpebrae for supercilia? The German 
word for such a person is Rdtzel, and Goethe 
says that the junction gives a pleasing ex- 
pression of sensuality! Not sinister, appar- 
ently, but very eccentric were the brows of 
our old friend Horatius Cocles, according to 
Plutarch. His nose was so flat that eyes and 
brows seemed to run together, and this gave 
him the one-eyed appearance implied in the 
name Cocles = Cyclops. And here may come 
the fire-eating Irishman Jemmy Keogh, of 
whom it was universally admitted that he 
never killed any man who did not well deserve 
it. ‘“‘ Ha was a plausible although black- 
looking fellow, with remarkably thick, long 
eyebrows, closing with a tuft over his nose.”’ 
On the superciliousness to which eyebrows 
gave the name it must suffice’ to quote Pliny 
as mollified by Holland: ‘‘ In them is shown 
part of the mind within. By them we denie, 
by them we graunt. These shew most of all 
others pride and arrogance. Well it may be 
that pride doth appeare and settle in some 
other part, yet here is the seat and place of 
residence. True it is, that in the heart it 
beginneth, but hither it mounteth and 
ascendeth, here it resteth and remaineth. No 
part can it find in the whole bodie more 
eminent and hautie, and withall more steepe 
than the browes, wherein it might rule and 
raigne alone without controulment”’ (ubi 
solitaria esset)—98 words for Pliny’s 36. 


HIBERNICUS. 


SHAKESPEARE AND FLORIO. 
II. 


(See clxxxiv. 283.) 


ESIDES the list of words for which Pro- 
fessor George Coffin Taylor supposes 
Shakespeare to have been indebted to Florio’s 
Montaigne, he prints a list of phrases used by 
Florio and afterwards by Shakespeare. For 





these he gives the Florio references but not 
the Shakespeare. Here again I think that 
I strengthen the Professor’s argument by 
reducing his list, from 111 to thirty-five, 
Where Shakespeare’s is the first use of the 
phrase mentioned in the ‘O.E.D.’ I have 
given it a star, and in other ways I have 
attempted to suggest the strength or the 
weakness of each suggestion. It is for others 
to, discuss. 

The page references are to the three volumes 
in the ‘ Tudor Translations,’ but the number 
of the essay and its short title will help to 
identify the passage quoted, in other editions, 
Apart from the emphasized words I have 
modernized Florio’s spelling. 


Book I. 
Essay 23 (Divers Events), p. 123: Would 


you go about to hide it, you _ should but 
marre all. 

Macb, 5.1.50: You mar all with 
this starting. 

Corio, 2.3.63: You’ll mar all, 


25 (Education of Children), 150: This 
infinite varietie and dissemblance 


of lustres. 

A, & C, 2.2.243-4: ... norcustom stale 
Her infinite variety. 

Ib. 168: Vain, idle and immate 
rial words. 

T. & C, 5.1.35: Thou idle immate 
rial skein of sleane silk. [For ‘‘ immate- 


rial ’’ see list at clxxxiv. 284. | 


Ib. 171. An impudent harlot... 
that effeminate shepherd. 

T. & C. 3.3.219-20: A womanim pudent 

.an effeminate man. [See list at 
clxxxiv. 284 for ‘‘ impudence.’’] 

27 (Friendship), 196: My compositions 

.. without any certain or well ordered 
figure. 

*T. & C. 2.2.180: There is a law in each 
well ordered nation. 

Ib. 203: In what termes he stood. 

{II, 12 (Raymond Sebond), 139: We shall 
stand upon termes] 

*Pericles, 4.2.37: The sore terms we 
stand upon with the gods, 

Ib., 204: The bond is not so strictly 
tied. 

Per., 2.5.8: She hath so strictly 
tied her to her chamber. [For “ strictly” 
see list at clxxxiv. 285. ] 
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Jb. 206: Brotherhood, a thing the 
rarest tobe found in the world. 

(or., 4.5.159-60: He is simply the rarest 
mn i the world. 


99 (Moderation), 217: Certain mighty 
neighbouring nations. 

Per, 1.4.65: Some neighbouring 
nation. 


35 (Use of apparel), 242: Sufficient furni- 
tueto defend itself from the injury of 
al weathers, 

Lear, 3.4.30-2: How shall . . . Your loop’d 
ad windowed raggedness defend 
yu From seasons such as there. [For 
‘“windowered ’’ see list at clxxxiv. 285. | 

Temp., 5.1.10: The lime grove which 
weather-fends _ your cell. 


38 (Solitariness), 264: He—must shun all 
passions that in any way impeach t he 
tranquillitie of mind and body. 

*Oth., 3.3.349: Farewell the tran- 
quil mind. 


]b, 266: Youhave framed yourself 
such that you dare not halt before yourself. . . 

Cor., 3.2.84-5: Thou wilt frame Thy- 
self... hereafter theirs. 

39 (Consideration upon Cicero), 268: These 
cmmendations ac quire aman no 
honour... 

A, & C., 4.15.28: Your wife Octavia... 
shall acquire no honour... 


' Ib. 270: Solitariness anda retired 
ife. 
[III, 2 (Of repenting), 26: Retired 
lives sustain that way. . . offices. ] 
*Cymb, 3.5.36-7: Since the exile of Posthu- 
mus, most retired hath her life 
been. 


40 (The taste of goods), 278: Such and so 
deeply inhigs heart rooted affection. 
AL, 41 (Communicating one’s glory), 296: 
Vanity...isso deeply rooted in 
ey.) 

Cymb., 1.6.163-4: To know if your affiance 
wre deeply rooted. 

(Cf. “ rootedly ” Temp., 2.10.13 in the list 
at clxxxiv. 285.) 

Tb. 283: For the only essay of vir- 
a 

Tear, 1.2.44: An essay or taste of 
my virtue, 


Ib. 289; A mere commerce of dodging 
and impudency ... an hour’s debating and 





paltering. 
A, & C., 3.11.61-3: Now I must dodge 
and palter in the shifts of lowness. 


48 (Steeds), 339: Reduced to so hard a 
pinch, and strait necessitie cf all 
manner of other henerage, that they were 
forced to drink the stale orurine 
of theirhorses. 

*Lear, 2.4.213-4: Necessity’s sharp 

inch. 

A. & C., 1.462: Drink the stale 


of horses. 
51 (Vanity of Words), 3544: Stuffed 


with rich magnificent words, well couched 
phrases, oratory figures, and pathetical meta- 
phors. 

[III, 9 (Vanity), 185: The liberty of the 
tongue hath stuft the world with so 
horrible a multitude of volumes. } 

Oth., 1.1.19: A bombast circumstance 
horribly stuff’d_ with epithets of 
war, 

54 (Vain subtleties), 360: Must of neces- 
sity be blunted and abated. 

II, 12 (Raymond Sebond), 279: Man’s 
knowledge... must _ necessarily stay, and 
be blunted or abated.] 


MM., 1.4.58-60: One who... doth 
rebate and blunt his natural edge. 
Book IT. 


6 (Exercise), 52: Moaned such as were sick 
much more than I can well moan myself when 
I am jill at ease, 

Oth., 3.3.32: I am very il] at ease. 

0.E.D., s.v. Ease sb. 7b, gives no instances 
of the phrase between 1483 and 1642. 


Ib. 54: Utterly cast down with the 
lingering tediousness of their diseases. 

Lear, 5.3.5: For thee, oppressed king, am 1 
cast down, 

O.E.D. first instance after Wyclif 1382. 

10 (Books), 104: A man must tosse 
and turne over all sorts of authors. 

17 (Presumption), 386: I turne and 
tosse_ over books, but do not study them. 

Timon, 2.1.26: My relief must not be 
tossed and turned tome in words. 


11 (Cruelty), 114: Those that have their 
spirits touched... with the true 
tincture of philosophy. 

MM., 1.1.35-6: Spirits are not finely 
touched But to fine issues. 

Ib. 119: The Peripatetics do also disavow 
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this connexity, and indissoluble 
knitting together. 

Macb., 3.1.15-18: Your highness. . . to 
the which my duties Are with a most indis- 
soluble tie For ever knit. 


12 (Raymond Sebond), 131-2: Confirm his 
behaviours and square his life unto 
it [his doctrine]. 

*(II, 4b) MM., 5.1.481-2: A stubborn soul 
That apprehends no further than this world, 
And squars’t thy life according. 


Ib. 174: Another dog. . . having perceived 
a sacrilegious theefe... 
Macb. 
Most sacrilegious murder hath 
broke ope 
The Lord’s anointed temple, 
stole thence 
The life o’ the building. 
Cymb.: A lesser villain than myself. A 
sacrilegious thief...a temple 
of virtue was she, 


and 


Ib, 313: Divers creatures, that live an 
entire and perfect life... 
Oth., 5.2148: One entire 

perfect chrysolite. 
Cf. Spenser, ‘ F.Q.’, I (1590), vii, 33: 
But all of diamond, perfect 
pure and clean 
It framed was, 
mould, 


16 (Glory), 349: Accidental incommod: ties 
which the contempt of men might 
bring unto him, 

Lear, 2.3.7-9: The basest and most poorest 
shape that every penury in contempt 
of man _ Brought near to beast. 

First instance in ‘O.E.D.’ of this combina- 


and 


one massive entire 


tion. 

20 (We taste nothing purely), 410: 
extremity of laughing 
mingles itself with tears. 

W.T., 5.2.16-17: -. 
importance were J]Oy Or sOrrow, but 
in the 
needg be. 


The 


inter- 


Book III. 

5 (Some verses of Virgil), 66: I hate a way- 
ward and sad disposition, that . . . fastens 
and feeds on miseries. . 

T. & C., 2.3.218: You feed toomuch on 
this dislike. 


Ib. 97: Tyrannous custom. 
Oth., 1:3.228: The tyrant custom. 





; | ‘* popular ”’ 
. could not say if the | durable literary status than either Kingsley 


extremity of the one, it must | Henry James, 





——~_.., 


8 (The art of conferring), 172: Dignities 
charges, and places are necessarily given 
more by fortune than by merit, 
Pericles, 2.3.12: ’Tis more by fortune 
lady, than my merit. 

9 (Vanity), 211: Lycurgus . . . who was 
the general storier, depositary and 
guardian of his fellow-citizens’ goods 
and purses. 

*Lear, 2.4.247-8: I. . . Made you my 
guardians, my depositaries, ° 


12 (Physiognomy), 320: Socrates . .. 
named it '[ Beauty] a short tyranny, and Plato 
the priviledge of Nature. 

Corio, 5.3.24-5: But out, affection! All 
bond and privilege of nature, 
break ! 


FREDERICK Page. 


USCULAR CHRISTIANITY. — Three 
standard cyclopedias of quotations 
(Hoyt’s, 1927 ; Bartlett’s, 11th ed., 1937; and 
the ‘ Oxford Dictionary of Quotations,’ 1941) 
attribute the phrase ‘‘ muscular Christ 
ianity ’’ to Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘ Endymion’ 
(Bk, i, ch. xiv), 1880. [No; they quote from 
‘Endymion’ the phrase: ‘‘ His Christianity 
was muscular.’’—Ep. ] 

They are, however, at least twenty-two 
years too late. Assigning the origin of the 
term to the doctrines of Charles Kingsley, 
‘O0.E.D.’ notes the use of it in the Edinburgh 
Review and in Tait’s Edinburgh Review for 
1858. It cites uses by Kingsley himself in 
1858 and 1865 and then ends the citations 
with the familiar ‘ Endymion.’ 

The record still needs amplification. 


| Between 1858, when Kingsley fathered the 


phrase, and 1880, when Disraeli used it, 
thereby so oddly getting credit for it, lie two 
other uses of it by writers who, if less 
at the time, have been of more 
or Disraeli. They are Matthew Arnold and 

Arnold used the phrase in the first chapter 
of ‘ Culture and Anarchy,’ which appeared 
first in 1867: ‘‘ And I say that the English 
reliance on our religious organizations . . . 





_ 1 The literary incidence of the concept. itself 
is, of course, another matter. Kingsley’s friend, 
Thomas Hughes, is often said to have exemplified 
it in “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’ 1857. In 1879 
Hughes published ‘ The Manliness of Christ.’ 
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is like our reliance on freedom, on muscular 
Christianity, on population, on coal, on 
wealth—mere belief in machinery, and un- 
fruitful; . ..” 

James’s use occurs in the first chapter of 
The American, which appeared in 1877: ‘‘ If 
he (Christopher Newman] was a muscular 
Christian, it was quite without doctrine.’’ 

As each indicates an attitude—Arnold, 
critical; James, amused—he writes in the 
manner of one using a term so well-known 
that it requries no annotation. 


Rosert .B. Herriman. 
Louisiana State University. 


ILTON’S ‘‘ TWO MEN I HONOUR...” 
—A public and private benefactor (who 
would wish to remain anonymous) set me 
upon tracing the passage referred to by Lord 
Morley in his ‘ Life of Gladstone ’ (iii, 476) : 


I recalled a favourite passage in Milton, that 
next to the man who gives wise and intrepid coun- 
sels of Government, he places the man who cares 
for the purity of his mother tongue. 


Having found it (with the help of the index 
to the Columbia University Press Milton) I 
make a Note of it. Writing to Benedetto 
Buonmattei (10 Sept. 1638) Milton writes in 
Latin, but the majority of readers will like 
to have it in English, For the others, the 
Latin is in the Columbia edition, xii 30, 32. 


... Whoever in a state knows how to form wisely 
the manners of men agd to rule them at home 
and in war with excellent institutes, him in the 
first place, above others, I should esteem worthy 
of all honour ; but next to him the man who strives 
to establish in maxims and rules the method and 
habit of speaking and writing received from a good 
age of the nation, and, as it were, to fortify the 
same with a kind of wall, any attempt to overleap 
which et to be prevented by a law only short 
of that of Romulus. Should we compare the two 
in respect of utility, it is the former alone that 
can make the social existence of the citizens just 
and holy, but it is the latter alone that can make 
it splendid and beautiful—which is the next thing 
to be wished. The one, as I believe, supplies a 
noble courage and intrepid counsels against an 
enemy invading the territory; the other takes to 
himself the task of extricating and defeating, by 
means of a learned detective police of ears and a 
light cavalry of good authors, that barbarism which 
! large inroads upon the mind of men, and 
8 a destructive intestine enemy io genius. Nor is 
it to be considered of small consequence what lan- 
guage, pure Or corrupt, a people has, or what is 
their customary degree of propriety in speaking it 
—a matter which oftener than once involved the 
salvation of Athens. 


_ And there I must break off. Transcribing 
it, T wondered whose was the credit of this 





Miltonic English: the credit is David 
Masson’s. Henceforth I shall think more 
kindly of him. 


Cottn C1Lovt. 


RS. BROWNING ON MARRIAGE.— 
The University of Texas publication, 
‘Studies in Entglish, 1941’ is able to print 
a joint letter from Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning which has recently come to light in 
the Miriam Lutcher Stark Library. The date 
of the letter is 11 July 1858, and in her part 
of it E. B. B, writes: 


What is this sad story about Dickens & his 
wife? Incompatibility of temper after twenty-three 
years of married life? What a plea!—Worse than 
irregularity of the passions, it seems to me. “The 
wound is great because it is so small.” Parents 
should endure more for the sake of their children 
I do hold—to avoid stripping off the leaves of 
natural household joy from the green branches 
over their young heads—taking the mother from 
one child and the father from another and the sense 
of family love & union from all. Thinking of 
my own peace & selfish pleasure, too, I would 
rather be beaten by my husband once a day 
than lose my child out of the house—yes, indeed. 
And the Dickens’s have children younger than 
Penini!—Poor woman!. She must suffer bitterly 
—that is sure. 

D. C. 


OWETT ON CARLYLE.—With _littie 
liking for. or interest in, Disraeli, Napo- 
leon III, and Benjamin Jowett, Disraeli’s 
tribute to his manservant Baum (clxxxiii. 
312) was sufficient to persuade me that Dis- 
raeli was a good man (and, by the way, his 
relations with Baum give a further credibility 
to Henry James’s ‘“‘ Brooksmith ’’), an article 
on Napoleon III by Alice Meynell (clxxxiv. 
192) showed me that Shakespeare’s (or 
Fletcher’s ?) Griffith was drawn from life, and 
this paragraph on Carlyle—so charitable, so 
appreciative, so just—gives body to one’s 
notion of the Recording Angel. If Jowett 
often wrote like that, one ought not to leave 
his ‘ Life and Letters’ any longer unread. 


The Deanery, Westminster] June 1866: 

y friends here talk to me a great deal about 
Carlyle, whom they saw in the winter. I can’t say 
that I altogether like him: a man of genius, and 
in some respects the first man living, an indepen- 
dent man, a tender-hearted man—the most graphic 
of all painters, though in an irregular, magic-lantern 
way. Yet, on the other hand, a man totally 
regardless of truth, totally without admiration 
of any active goodness—a self-contradictory man, 
who investigates facts with the. most extraordin- 
ary care in order to prove his own preconceived 
notions. He has stirred up the minds of young 
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men (those impressionable beings), but not really 
elevated them. I know that he can say things with 
a tenderness and power in conversation that no one 
else attains. But this does not atone at all to me 
for his utter recklessness and his habit of express- 
ing his own personal fancies in the likeness of in- 
tellectual truths. If I were engaged in any work 
more than usually good (which I shall never be), 
I know that he would be the first person to utter 
a powerful sneer, and if I were seeking to know 
the truth, he would ridicule the very notion of an 
“homunculus ” discovering the truth. I don’t 
think that he has any real insight, but only a great 
power of painting and embossing and crystallizing 
scenes real or imaginary. Nor is he a great doer, 
nor even a great artist. 
Fanny PRICE. 


NGLISH RIVER-NAMES (See clxxxiv. 
4 370).— 

Dep. Derived from British Deua, ‘‘ the 
goddess.”’ 

““ There is every reason to suppose that some 
other rivers in England have names of a 
similar nature. Some may be identical with 
or derived from names of deities . Lea is 
perhaps a derivative of Lugus, the name of a 
god. It is possible that some names contain- 
ing the element Camel are derived from 
Camulos, the name of a British deity. Some 
names may mean ‘divine’ or ‘ powerful’ or 
the like, because they were associated with 
some deity or were held to be holy.’”’ (Ekwall, 
‘English River-Names,’ p. lii). 

Ists. An artificial name deduced from the 
form Tamise, which was supposed to be a com- 
bination of Thame, the name of one of the 
head-streams of the Thames, and a hypo- 
thetical Ise. The form Isis may be due to the 
common Latin form Tamesis, association with 
the name of the goddess Isis being an ad- 
ditional reason, 

RIBBLE. 
was formerly the name also of the Ribble or 
the Mersey. 

Tamar, TaME, Teme, and perhaps THAMEs, 
Celtic, from the root teme—‘‘ dark.’’ Ekwall 
gives no support to the suggestion that these 
names are connected with any deity. 

Ep. 


ERKSHIRE PARISH MEMORIALS 
(See clxxxiv, 256).—A few places were 

omitted from the list at the reference. 

By Mr. Th, Hamblin, of Great Shefford : 
Eastbury, Welford, Chaddleworth. 

By L. H. C.: Upton. 

By Rev. S. E. Chavasse, Rector of Upton 
Nervet: Upton Nervet. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 





Belisamor, the Gaulish Minerva, . 








5 7 
Readers’ Queries. 
OTTERIES IN THE REIGN OF ELIZA. 
BETH.—The Loseley MSS., edited by A. 
J Kempe, 1836, give a very long and detailed 
history of this popular gamble. There is a 





picture in the front of Kempe’s book 
which is a copy of the then current 
poster. It is headed ‘“‘A_ very rich 
Lotterie General, without Blankes,”’ and 


underneath are illustrations of the prizes: 
Ist prize is £5,000, of which £3,000 
is in cash, £700 in plate, and remainder in 
“good tapisserie meet for hanging, and also 
good linen cloth.’’ The lots amounted to 
400,000. The “ reading’’ took place in a 
specially constructed building near the West 
door of St. Paul’s, The object of the lottery 
was to repair the harbours and fortifications 
of the kingdom, The term “ reading”’ re 
ferred to the reading of the “ posies” 
(rhymes) or the ‘‘devices’’ (mottoes) 
which everyone had to add to his ticket. 
Examples are: 


‘““T hope to hear the trumpet sound 
A lot worth to me a thousand pounds.” 


A footnote says: ‘‘ From this and similar 
allusions it appears that the greater lots were 
announced on being drawn with a flourish of 
trumpets.”’ 

‘* What is a tree of cherries worth to four ina 
compaiy.”’ 

Kempe says, ‘‘ This ‘cherry’ posie is od 
frequent occurrence: it was probably a pr 
verbial expression.”” Can any reader et 
plain ? 

Apart from these extracts comes the in 
teresting question, for what purpose was 4 
posie or device used in Elizabethan times! 
Was it as a double check on the number! 
It could not be for anonymity, as the Grocers’ 
Company and others used their name in theit 
posie or device. So far, none of the old books 
and learned societies consulted can explail, 
and Kempe gives no reason for this obligation 
on purchasers of lottery tickets, In order to 
move people to adventure in these lotteries 
all purchasers of tickets were permitted 
come to and remain in London for one month 
without any other permit than the ticket, 
unless he or she was a murderer or a felon 
Subscribers to large amounts could pay y 
instalments and were also given a. rebate 0 
the higher-priced tickets in a future lottery, 
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_—_—_—_—oror 


and, finally, there was also a system of pen- 
sions for investors in lotteries. 


J. W.-H. 


PRNEST BRAMAH.—The creator, he, of 
Kai Lung, Kong Ho, and Max Carrados, 
Ernest Bramah Smith (as was his name in 
full) died on 27 June 1942, though his will 
was not proved until June of this year.. He 
kept himself to himself, never appearing in 
public and giving as his address only that of 
his literary agents, through which, no doubt, 
many among his readers essayed to approach 
him. What is known of him? Surely he made 
a few general contacts, for he had interests 
beyond the ‘‘ mysteries’? with which he 
delighted us, as is evident from his writing 
also ‘ English Farming ’ (1894) and ‘ A Guide 
to the Varieties and Rarity of English Regal 
Copper Coins’ (1929). 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


“ROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY 

DAYS.’’—George Francis Train (1829- 
1904) claimed that he achieved this in 1870, 
two years before Jules Verne (1828-1905) pub- 
lished his ‘ Le tour du monde en quatre-vingts 
jours.’ If that is so, what route did he take 
and what means ? 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


OMAN CATHOLIC ORPHANS: PENAL 
LAWS.—In cases where Roman Catho- 
lics in the seventeenth century were convicted 
of high treason or were outlawed leaving 
orphan children it ig believed that the penal 
law provided that such orphans should thence- 
forth be educated as Protestants and that 
guardians were appointed to ensure that this 
was done. What was the procedure for 
appointing such guardians? Were they 
appointed by a Court of Law or by the High 
Sheriff of the county in which the convicted 
person was domiciled? In what class of record 
should search be made, e.g., of the King’s 

Bench or Quarter Sessions ? 

H. S. H. 


R. WALTER BAYLEY (BAILY), 

PHYSICIAN TO QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH: AND HIS FOUR BROTHERS.— 
In ‘The Visitation of Co. Somerset 1623’ 
tdited by F. T. Colby, D.D., Harleian 
Society’s Publications, vol. xi, 1876, pp. 24- 
%, there appears a pedigree of the family 
of Cokkes, commencing with Richard Cokkes 





(ob. 10 January, 1 Henry VII, i.e., presum- 
ably 10 Jan. 1486) andi Christian née Champ- 
neys, daughter of John Champneys, his wife. 

Their grandson John Cokkes is there shown 
to have had issue by née Tibbot, 
daughter of Tibbot of Gloucester, his 
wife, twelve children, of whom :— 

Eleanor, née Cokkes is shown to have mar- 
ried ‘* Baylie of Frome,” and: 

Ann née Cokkes is shown to have married 
* Baillie of Winford.”’ 

Some idea of the date when these two 
daughters lived may be gleaned from the fact 
that one of their brothers, namely, John 
Cokkes of Haygrove, Co. Somerset, is shown 
as having had a son Tobias Cokkes of Rode, 
who was living in 1623 and who already by 
1623 had issue two daughters, the elder of 
whom is shown to have been born on 23 Jan. 
1620/1. From these facts the two marriages 
in question may perhaps not unreasonably be 
suggested to have taken place in or about the 
1560's. 

My main object in writing is to seek 
the assistance of your readers towards the 
identification of such husbands of such two 
sisters Eleanor and Ann nées Cokkes and like- 
wise towards the establishment of the issue, 
if any, of both or either of such two mar- 
riages. 


The Bayley Family of Co. Dorset. 


In connection therewith let us turn 
straightaway to the Dorsetshire family 
of Bayley (variously spelt), whose Pedi- 
gree will be found under the title 
‘Bayly’ sic) ‘‘of Ducklington,’”’ Co. 
Oxon, ‘‘from Co, Dorset,’’ in ‘The 
Visitation of Oxfordshire 1634,’ Harl. MSS. 
1557, folio 12. This Visitation pedigree was 
made by John Phillipott, Somerset Herald, 
and William Ryley, Blue Mantle Poursuivant 
of Arms; and, so far as it was made by them, 
it commenced with Dr. Walter Bayly (herein- 
after spelt Bayley, though in his Will to be 
mentioned presently he spells his surname as 
‘* Baily ’’), Physician-in-Ordinary to Queen 
Elizabeth. The manuscript, however, con- 
tains additions in red ink, concerning which 
we learn from the manuscript: ‘‘ What. is 
written in red is perffected and enlarged by 
mee, Ric, Mundy.”’ 

From this MS., as thus perfected and en- 
larged by Richard Mundy, we learn that 
Henry Bayley ‘‘ of Com. Dorsett ’’ married— 
née Samways and by her had issue five sons, 
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of whom the eldest alone is given a number. 
These five sons were : 

Henry, described as ‘of Dorsettshire’’ 
and given the number ‘“‘1,’’ Geffrey, Thomas, 
Raffe and Walter. 

Such order—despite the lack of numeration 
with regard to any save the first—was prob- 
ably the actual order of birth, for we know 
from another source that such Walter (circa 
1529 or 1530—3 March 1591/2) was the fifth 
of such sons. We know this from the Grant 
of Armorial Bearings concerning him and his 
issue dated 1594. This. Grant—found 
amongst the MSS. at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and being MS. 137 (old numeration 
H.36)—describes him as: “the Worshipfull 
Walter Bayly, Jate of the Vniuersity of 
Oxon, Doctor in Phisicke to the Queens most 
excellent matie being the fift sonne of Henry 
Bayly of Warnewell, in the Countie of Dor- 
sett gent, as by his Pedegree and the records 
in my Office may appeare.”’ 

In addition to such five sons there was a 
daughter Alice, not mentioned in such Pedi- 
gree of 1634 as so perfected and enlarged as 
aforesaid, who married Evered (probably 
Thomas Everard) and was living, “ Alice 
Evered,’’ at the date of her brother Walter’s 
Will to be mentioned presently. 

The Pedigree in the above-mentioned 
‘Visitation of Oxfordshire 1634’ is that of 
Dr. Walter Bayley’s descendants down to 
1634; and Mr. Mundy, who added in red ink 
the names of his said four brothers, gave no 
facts concerning them, save that Henry, the 
eldest, was ‘‘ of Dorsettshire.”’ 

Mr. Mundy in his red ink additions, more- 
over, omitted to make mention of any brother 
of the said Henry Bayley of Warnewell, Co. 
Dorset; but that omission—an important 
one, as will presently appear—can readily be 
remedied. For—as I have already shown in 
my article entitled ‘ Note on the Family of 
Dr. Walter Baily,’ published in ‘ N. and Q.’, 
15 Dec. 1934, with Supplement thereto in 
‘N. and Q.’, of 29 Dec. 1934—his brother 
was: 

The Rev. Thomas Bayley, who (per ‘ The 
Register of the University of Oxford,’ by the 
Rev, C. W. Boase, vol. i, s.v. ‘ Index,’ p. 
304) was ‘‘ from Portshame in Dorset.’ He 
became M.A, 1540, B.D. 1547-8, and Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, and in or about 1577 
Canon Residenciary of Wells Cathedral. His 
Will, dated 3 June 1583, was proved at 








London in the P.C.C. by Elizabeth Eton 


alias Bayley, his relict and executrix, on 9% 
May 1584. He clearly died without issue; 
and in his I.P.M. (Chancery Inquisitions 
post mortem, Series 2, C 142/214/186), the 
Writ for which was issued on 28 Novy. 1586, 
it is stated that ‘‘ Nicholas Baillye is his next 
of kin and heir and is aged W years and 
mor ’’ (having been -born, therefore, in or 
before 1556). His widow, the said Elizabeth, 
married secondly, — Stone, and is described 
in Dr. Walter Bayley’s Will, dated 4 Jan, 
1590/1, as ‘‘mine aunte Elizabeth Stone 
alias Eaton in Wells.’’ Such second husband 
was clearly Robert Stone, called in the Will 
of the hereinafter mentioned John Bayley, 
dated 1 Dec. 1601, ‘‘my dearest Unkell” 
(i.e., step-grand-uncle) ‘‘ Robert Stone of 
London.”’ 

Who, then, was the father of such Nicholas 
Bayley, next of kin and heir of such Rey, 
Thomas Bayley ? 


Dr. Walter Bayley’s Will. 


Before trying to answer that and cognate 
questions, I think it may be convenient here 
to refer to Dr. Walter Bayley and to his Will. 

Dr. Walter Bayley died in the King’s Hall 
at Westminster, \Co. Middlesex, on 3 March 
1591/2, ag we know from his I.P.M. (4 
Elizabeth, C142/233/89) ; and his Will, dated 
4 Jan, 1590/1 was proved at London in the 
P.C.C, by William Bayley, his elder son and 
executor, on 25 Mar. 1592. 

In that Will—apart from provisions in 
respect of his wife and children—he makes 
early mention of ‘‘ John Bailey of Strum. 
bridge, Co. Dorset, my neiphew and Jeffrie 
Bailie of the parishe of Winforde Co. Somer- 
sett my brother”? as then being trustees of 
certain lands, etc., therein specified ; and later 
in such Will he leaves legacies ‘‘ to my bro- 
ther Ralffe Bailie,” ‘‘ to my brother Jeffrit 
Bailie,’ ‘‘ and to euerie of their wives.” He 
also leaves a legacy ‘‘to my sister Alice 
Evered.”’ 

He makes no mention in his Will of his 
two other brothers, Henry and Thomas, who 
probably therefore predeceased him. 

Taking now, each of Dr. Walter Bayley’s 
four brothers in turn, let us see what deduc- 
tions we can reasonably make from available 
evidence. 


First: The said Henry Bayley “‘ of 
Dorsettshire.”’ 
It seems clear that he must have married 
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—such marriage taking place in or before 
1555—and had issue, including the said 
Nicholas Bayley, born in or before 1556 and 
living ‘‘ aged 30 years and more ’’ on 28 Nov. 
1986. Such Henry must have died before 
such last-mentioned date, else he would him- 
self have been next of kin and heir of his 
uncle, such Rev, Thomas Bayley, © Again, 
such Henry’s brother Geffrey was, as already 
shown, still living in January 1590/1, from 
which it follows that, unless such Nicholas 
had been the son of such Henry, such Gef- 
frey would himself have been next of kin and 
heir of such Rev. Thomas Bayley. 

We may safely, therefore, deduce that such 
Nicholas was son and heir of such Henry. 
But I do not think that he was the sole issue 
of such Henry. For there are three others 
who must also, I think have been issue of 
such Henry. My reason for such view lies in 
the known Dorset origin of the one whom I 
will next mention, who himself names his own 
two sisters in his Will, These three are: 

John Bayley (born circa 1559/60) who, as 
“John Bayley of Dorset, pleb.’’, matricu- 
lated at New College, Oxford, on ‘‘ 20 March 
1578/9 aged 19°’ (per Joseph Foster’s 
Alumni Oxonienses) and who (per the 
records of New College, Oxford) was a “‘ pleb. 
fil.” and ‘‘of St. Peter’s Parish, Dorches- 
ter” when, on 3 Aug. 1578, at the age of 19, 
he was admitted to a junior Fellowship of 
New College, to full Fellowship of which he 
was admitted on 3 Aug. 1580. A note to such 
records shows him to have been ‘‘ medicinae 
insistens.”” The late Sir D’Arcy Power, in 
his ‘Dr, Walter Bayley and his Works, 
1529-1592,’ published in ‘ The Medico-Chirur- 
gical Transactions,’ vol. xc (1907), p. 429, 
writing of a new (1654) edition of one of 
Dr. Walter Bayley’s works, states that ‘‘ The 
preface’’—i.e., to the first edition—‘‘ is 
addressed to my very good Cozen ”’ (meaning, 
as will be seen in a moment, Nephew) “ Mr. 
John Bayley of New Colledge ’’ and is sub- 
scribed “‘ Your Uncle Walter Baley.’’ Such 
addressee is clearly the John Bayley—the 
John Bayley ‘‘ medicinae insistens ’’—with 
whom I am here dealing. Whether or 
not this John Bayley is the ‘‘ John 
Bailey of Strandbridge, Co. Dorset, my 
neiphew ” so spoken of by Dr. Walter Bayley 
in his Will—as already shown—may not be 
% clear, though probability may well incline 
that way, This John Bayley of New College 
made his Will on 1 Dec. 1601, and it was 





proved at London in the P.C.C. on 11 May 
1602, with another and later grant on 20 July 
1609. He clearly died unmarried and his said. 
Will is a most informative one concerning 
his relatives, including many cousins in the 
modern acceptance of such term. His two 
sisters whom he mentions in such Will were: 

Margaret née Bayley, who married twice, 
firstly, one Webb of Devizes, Co. Wilts, and 
secondly—after 11 May 1602—one Phillips, 
apparently John Phillips of Devizes afore- 
said, and died as ‘‘ Margaret Webbe alias 
Phillips,” before 20 July 1609; and: 

Ann née Bayley, who likewise married 
twice, firstly, at Westbury, Co, Wilts, on 24 
Jan. 1568/9, Nicholas Passion of that place, 
and secondly, at the same place on 11 Sept. 


1581 John Amiat, 


Secondly, the said Geffrey Bayley. 


I have already shown from the Will of his 
brother, Dr. Walter Bayley, that on 4 Jan. 
1590/1, this Geffrey Bayley was living ‘‘ of 
the parish of Winforde, Co, Somerset,’’ that 
he was married, and that his wife was also 
then living. 

Does it not seem obvious that this Geffrey 
Bayley was the ‘‘— Baillie of Winford ’’ who, 
as shown at the outset hereof, married ‘‘ Ann 
née Cokkes’’? 

Whoever his wife, did he have any issue of 
his marriage? If so, am I wrong in having 
suggested that the said John, Margaret and 
Ann were children of his said brother Henry ? 
Were they, instead, children of this Geffrey ? 
Again, shall I be wrong in suggesting that his 
brother Ralph was the father of the three 
children whom, as will be seen in a moment, 
I propose to allocate to such brother Ralph ? 
That these three children were not a brother 
and sisters of the said John, Margaret and 
Ann, is clearly proved by such John’s above- 
mentioned Will, wherein such John calls the 
male among the three ‘‘ my cosine.”’ 

The extant Registers of Winford only com- 
mence with the Commonwealth, and I may 
mention that they show the burial on 27 Sept. 
1658 of a ‘“‘ Henry Baily ’’; but whether or 
not he was a relation of this Geffrey Bayley 
there is nothing to indicate. 


Thirdly, the said Thomas Bayley. 


I have already shown that he was not men- 
tioned in the Will of his brother, Dr. 
Walter Bayley, dated 4 Jan. 1590/1, and he 
therefore probably died before that date. 
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Whether or not he married, I do not know. 


Fourthly, the said Raffe Bayley. 


I have already shown from the Will of his 
brother Dr, Walter Bayley that on 4 Jan. 
1590/1 thig Raffe Bayley was living, that he 
was married, and that his wife was also then 
living. 

Bearing in mind the comparative frequency 
of two brothers marrying two sisters, and 
assuming that his brother Geffrey Bayley was 
the ‘‘— Baillie of Winford’’ who married 
the above-mentioned Ann née Cokkes, is it not 
highly likely that this Raffe Bayley is the 
‘‘_ Baylie of Frome’? who married her 
above-mentioned sister Eleanor née Cokkes? 

Whoever his wife, such Raffe Bayley would 
seem to have been the father of the three fol- 
lowing children, all baptised (though without 
any parental names) at Marnhull, Co. Dor- 
set, as follows: 

(1) Ralph Bayley (afterwards Dr, Ralph 
Bayley) there baptised on 3 June 1558; (2) 
Edith née Bayley there baptised on 24 Aug. 
1570, and (3) Ann née Bayley there baptised 
on 31 May 1576. Of such Edith and such 
Ann I know no more. 

Such Dr. Ralph Bayley—whom I have 
already shown to have been a cousin of the 
said John Bayley (being described in the 
latter’s said Will as ‘‘my cosine Raphe 
Bailie M* of Artes and fellowe of St Marie 
College of Winchester in Oxford,” i.e., New 
College) and whose baptism at Marnhull is 
specifically mentioned in the Registrum Proto- 
collorum of New College, Oxford—became a 
Fellow of New College on 29 Aug. 1592, M.A. 
Oxon in 1597/8 and M.D. Oxon on 16 July 
1617. He had an eminent medical practice at 
Bath; and this finds full testimony in a 
letter from Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury, to 
Sir Michael Hicks, Secretary to the Lord 
Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, dated 1 May 
1612 and printed by the late Sir D’Arcy 
Power, loc, cit., p. 428. He married Anne 
née Hungerford, elder daughter of John Hun- 
gerford of North Standing, Co. Wilts. She 
died in 1643 and was buried at Bath Abbey 
on 5 Aug. 1643. He himself died in 1645 and 

* was buried at Widcombe (near Bath), Co. 
Somerset ; Administration of his estate being 
granted in the P.C.C. on 8 Jan. 1646/7 to his 
then only surviving son, Walter Bayley. 

They had issue eight children, all of whom 
except such son Walter were baptised at Bath 

Abbey. Of such eight the third (George), the 



































































fourth (William), the sixth (Nicolas), and 
the seventh (Margaret), all died in infaney 
and were buried at Bath Abbey. The other 
four in their respective order amongst. the 
eight, were: 

(i) Walter Bayley of Bath, who was pm 
sumably born circa 1610 but whose baptism 
has not been found. . He married’ Margaret 
née , Who, predeceasing him, was buried 
at Bath Abbey on 18 March 1650/1. He sur. 
vived her by over 21 years and, dying in 167 
was buried at Bath Abbey on 28 Nov. 1672 
His Will, dated 9 Nov. 1672, was proved at 
London in the P.C.C. on 17 July 1674. Hy 
clearly left no issue. 

(ii) Thomas Bayley (afterwards Dr. Thoma 
Bayley), baptised 7 April 1612. He was of 
Hart Hall and Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and 
became M.D, Oxon on 31 Jan. 1642/3. Fe 
practised medicine at Newbury, Co. Berks, 
where, in the prime of his years, he dial 
unmarried in 1643. His Will, dated 8 Jan, 
1642/3, and the Codicil thereto dated 31 July 
1643, were proved at Oxford on 21 Oct. 164. 
Administration with such Will annexed wa 
granted to his sister Elizabeth Bayley, during 
the absence of his executors, in the P.C.C. 
5 June 1648. Administration de bonis non 
was granted to his said brother Walter in the 
P.C.C. 25 Oct, 1647. Administration was 
granted to Ralph Whistler, principal credi- 
tor, in the P.C.C, 4 Feb, 1647/8, but such 
last-mentioned grant was revoked in the last 
Session of Trinity 1648. 

(v) Elizabeth née Bayley, baptised 21 Aug. 
1615. She died unmarried andi was buried at 
Bath Abbey 5 March 1646/7. Her Will, 
dated 20 Feb, 1646/7, was proved at London 
in the P.C.C. 18 Feb, 1647/8. It is a most 
informative Will qua her relatives on her 
mother’s side, 

(vi) Mary née Bayley, baptised 27 June 
1620. She died unmarried and was buried 
at Bath Abbey 29 July 1643. 

Fifthly, the said Walter Bayley. 

It will already have been seen that this was 
the well known Dr. Walter Bayley, who was 
born at Portsham, Co. Dorset, circa 1529 or 
1530, and who was a Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, 1550-1560, was Proctor in 158, 
became Regius Professor of Physic in the 
University of Oxford 1561 and so remained 
until 1582, M.D. Oxon 1563, and later Phys- 
cian in Ordinary to Queen Elizabeth, and 
F.R.C.P. circa 1581. In August 1572 he wi 
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collated to the prebend of Dultingcote alias 
Duleot in the Cathedral Church of Wells and 
he held the same until he resigned it in 1579. 
(Duleot to-day, be it observed in passing, 
forms part of Wells itself.) Towards the end 
of his life, namely on 24 Feb. 1590/1, he was 
admitted to the Middle Temple, and he will 
be found recorded in ‘ Notable Middle Tem- 
plars,’ by Mr. John Hutchinson, 1902, p. 15. 
His life and works will also be found re- 
corde in ‘The Roll of the Royal College of 
Physicians,’ by W. Munk, second edition, vol. 
i, 1878, pp. 80-82, and by the late Sir 


Norman Moore, M.D., in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
vol. iii, 1885, pp. 445-6, as to which 
latter see also the volume ‘ Errata,’’ 


published in 1904, p. 18, which itself how- 
ever incorrectly alters Dr. Walter Bayley’s 
death from 1592 to 1592/3. Further and later 
record of his life and works will be found 
from the pen of the late Sir D’Arcy Power in 
‘The Medico-Chururgical Transactions,’ vol. 
xe (1907) pp. 415, sqq., already referred to, 
and in ‘ The Library,’ October 1907, pp. 370- 
392; but I must make the reservation that, in 
my opinion, Sir D’Arcy was not free from 
error in some of his ascriptions of relation- 
ship with Dr. Walter Bayley where no such 
relationship in fact existed; e.g. on pp. 374 
and 390 of his said second article of 1907. 

He died, as already stated, on 3 March 
1591/2. He was aged 63. He was buried in 
the Ante-Chapel of New College, Oxford, and 
his full-length portrait in brass—with his 
armorial bearings above him—is over his 
grave to this day. I have already sufficiently 
referred to his Will. 

Of his refusal to help the henchmen of 
Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Lei- 
cester, in what he conceived might be their 
design upon the life of the hapless ‘‘ Amy 
Robsart’’ (Lady Robert Dudley) I have 
already written, under the title ‘ Dr. Bayley 
and the Murder of Army Robsart,’ in The 
Ozford Times of 13 July 1934, and, under the 
title ‘The Baily Family of Thatcham and 
later of Newbury, Co. Berks,’ in ‘ N. and Q.’, 
1 July 1939, and, more recently, in my article 
entitled ‘Dr. Walter Bayley and Sir John 
Wolley: Two Elizabethans,’ at ante p. 18. 

(In passing, let me state that ‘ The Berk- 
shire Book,’ published in or about 1940, con- 
tained many errors concerning Amy Robsart 
and that I ventured to expose them all in The 
Reading Mercury of 18 Jan. 1941. Sir 
Walter Scott, with his ‘Kenilworth,’ is 











responsible for much erroneous belief. ) 

Dr. Walter Bayley’s descendants down to 
1634 appear in the Pedigree in ‘ The Oxford 
Visitation 1634’ already referred to and— 
as already shown in my above-mentioned 
article in ‘N, and Q.’, 15 Dec. 1934, with 
Supplement thereto in the issue of 29 Dec. 
1934, and in my above-mentioned article in 
‘N. and Q.’, 1 July 1939—I have carried the 
line on to Dr. Walter Bayley’s great-great- 
grandson William Bayley of Ducklington 
aforesaid (circa 1662-1716), Demy of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, from 1676 to 1681, 
who, however, did not take his degree. He 
was buried at Ducklington on 12 May 1716. 
He married, after 1690, but I do not know 
whom, when or where, and he had issue, one 
child, at least, namely Anne née Bayley, 
baptised at Ducklington on 28 Dec. 1699. 

The traditional descent of the Baily Family 
of Thatcham and later of Newbury, both in 
Co, Berks, from Dr. Walter Bayley, I have 
already dealt with in my above-mentioned 
article in ‘ N. and Q.’, 1 July 1939, wherein 
I indicated through which of Dr. Walter 
Bayley’s grandsons such descent may well 
have lain; and I should welcome any further 
information on that subject, though it be not 
germane to my present purpose. (I need only 
mention in passing that a pedigree of such 
family was recorded at the Heralds’ College 
in 1941; its official reference being ‘ Norfolk, 
vol, xxxviii, p. 121.’) 


The Main Resultant Questions. 


I have now, I think, set forth a sufficiency 
of main facts to justify me in posing the 
following questions, in regard to some, if not 
all, of which I venture to look for the kindly 
assistance of your readers. My questions 
are : 

1, Whom, when and where, did Dr. Walter 
Bayley’s brother Henry marry? 

2. Was the said Nicholas Bayley the son of 
such Henry? 

3. Were the said John Bayley and his 
sisters Margaret née Bayley and Ann née 
Bayley likewise children of such Henry, or 
were they children of one and, if so, which of 
Dr. Walter Bayley’s other brothers, Geffrey, 
Thomas and Raffe? 

4. Was Dr. Walter Bayley’s brother 
Geffrey the “ Baillie of Winford ’’ who 
married Ann née Cokkes? 

5. What issue, if any, was there of the said 
Geffrey ? 
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6. Did Dr. Walter Bayley’s brother Thomas 
ever marry? If so, whom, when and where, 
did he marry; and did he leave any, and if 
so, what issue. When and where did he die, 
and where was he buried? 

7. Was Dr. Walter Bayley’s brother Raffe 
the ‘ Baylie of Frome ’’ who married 
Eleanor née Cokkes. 

8. Were the said Dr, Ralph Bayley, Edith 
née Bayley and Ann née Bayley children of 
such Raffe, or were they children of one and, 
if so, which of Dr. Walter Bayley’s other 
brothers, Henry, Geffrey and Thomas ? 


L. G. H. Horton-Sm1tu. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


IRINGER.—Can any reader give details as 
to the engraver Tiringer who effected the 
small, fine and neat engravings in L. 
Simonds’ ‘ Voyage en Angleterre 1810 and 
1811.’ 
eight illustrations. The drawings were 
apparently (or most of them) by Miller. The 
style of the engravings is clear and distinct, 
with finish of neat grade. 
Mr. Malcolm Letts dealt fully and carefully 
with Simonds, Simonds’ book was published 
in Parish, by Treuttel and Wirtz. 


W. H. QuaRRELL. 
UGH HAWKSHAW.—I am anxious to 


know the ancestry of Hugh Hawkshaw, 
R.N., who married Miller, daughter of 
Robert Miller, financial adviser to the Duke 
of Kent—Queen Victoria’s father. 
If any readers can assist me I shall be 
very grateful. 








F. C. Morean. 
Hereford. 


QUBSCRIPTIONS FOR POLISH DISSI- 

DENTS.—When reading recently ‘A 
History of the Parish of Leyton, Essex,’ by 
the Rev. John Kennedy (1894) I was inter- 
ested to find under “‘ Briefes read & gathered 
in the Church and parish of Leyton, Essex,” 
the following item: ‘1681. June 12, For 
ye Protestants of lesser Poland 2.0.0.” 

‘* Lesser Poland ”’ is no doubt the so-called 
Little Poland (Malopolska) which included 
the Galician and south-eastern palatinates, 
but I do not know what special persecutions 
the Protestants of that aera suffered in the 
reign of John Sobieski which might have 
occasioned this particular Brief. 

To whom would such a Brief have been 


The second edition, 1817, had twenty- | 





$$$ 


issued in the first place and would it have 
been enrolled in any Government record? At 
a later diate Briefs were granted as Letters 
Patent, and were usually valid for a year, 
Would this have been true at this period} 
Presumably the King would only grant 4 
Brief to some English subject who wished to 
collect for the unfortunate Poles, and not to 
a Polish representative of them. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century 
when a number of persecutions of Protestants 
in Poland occurred, I believe that collections 
by Briefs were made in this country, but | 
should be glad to have details of such collec. 
tions at any period which readers might have 
found mentioned in other parish records, and 
also to know whether in the P.R.O. or else. 
where there is likely to be any comprehensive 
list of Briefs issued during the seventeenth 


| and eighteenth centuries. 





Laurance M. Wotcxo. 


K YND KYNN KNAWNE KEPPE.—These 
words appear on a stone tablet affixed to 
the front of an ancient cottage at Fulmer, 
Bucks, What do they mean, and in what 
language or dialect are they written? 


L. M. W. 


‘HURCH COLLECTION FOR A 

THEATRE.—In vol. vi of the ‘ Reli- 
quary ’ (1856), I came across in extracts from 
parish church registers, Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Derbyshire, the following: A collection made 
May 18th, 1673, for Royal Theatre, near 
Brussel [Russel ?] Street, St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, London. 

For what purpose was the money raised— 
possibly a fire? 

Puritan scruples would have diminished by 
then, but even so, a church collection for a 
theatre seems decidedly broad-minded. Was 
this an unusual instance? 

M., A. 


JNION OF BENEFICES ACT 1860 (See 
elxxxiv. 167, 290).—Can any readers in- 
form me the number of churches destroyed 
in the London Diocese during 1901-1938, not 
in the City of London, their names and what 
parishes were benefited by their destruction 
and what new churches built and where! I 
am obliged to Mr. G. W. Wricut for his 
reply at the second reference, but ‘he confined 
himself to City churches, 
EnqQuiree. 
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HOLINSHED QUERY.—Gifford, in a 
note on the first act of The Alchemist, 
illustrating ‘‘ on your stall a puppet with a 
vice,” i.e., a doll worked by wires, quotes 
Holinshed’s description of the ‘‘ Rood of Bex- 
lie” in Kent as ‘‘ made with divers wires to 
move the eyes and lips.’” Where does this 
description occur in Holinshed ? wie 


GIR CUTHBERT HACKET.—It would be 
of interest to learn the present where- 
abouts of a portrait of Sir Cuthbert Hacket, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1626, It was for- 
merly at Raynham Hall, Norfolk, and was in- 
cluded in the sale of the Townshend Heir- 
looms at Christie’s, 7 Mar, 1904, No. 136; in 
robes, with chain of office, a large ruff and 
hat; 43 x 35 ins, In the catalogue his name 
was spelt ‘* Aket.”” 

Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ 1618, p. 957, 
mentions Sir Cuthbert Hacket as Sheriff. He 
died 12 Oct. 1649. 


Maurice W. BrockwELt. 


OBERT AND JAMES SLADE.—Could 

any reader give me any information of 

Robert Slade and James Slade, of Poole, Dor- 

set, and what ships they owned about a 

hundred years ago, also in what way they 

were related to the Collyns family of Devon ? 
Henry SLapeE. 


OHN BULL.—The term John Bull is attri- 

buted to Arbuthnot (1712). Who first 
gave J. B. his bull-dog and thus enabled 
Englishmen to be proud of their reputation 
for courage and tenacity rather than the 
solidity which John Bull standing alone cre- 
dited them with ? 

BOP, 


THE CHURCHYARD YEW.—TI shall be 

greatly obliged to readers who will assist 
my enquiry into the historic origin of the 
Churchyard Yew and the localities of its 
geurrence in the British Isles. 


VAUGHAN CORNISH, D.Sc. 


(ATERFELTO. — Lord Beaconsfield in 

‘Runnymead Letters’ (1836): Letter 6: 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, says: ‘‘ It 
seems that you and your Katerfelto crew, 
tte.” What does Katerfelto refer to? Whyte 
Melville's novel ‘ Katerfelto,’ was published 
1875. H, A. 
[See Katterfelto in ‘ D.N.B.'—Ep.] 








Replies. 


MARY BLACK. 
(clxxxiv. 378.) 





T is indeed curious that so little is known 
of the gifted painter of the remarkable 
portrait of Dr. Messenger Monsey 1693-1788. 
This oil painting, greatly admired for pose 
and for colouring, was executed in 1764, prob- 
ably for the 2nd Lord Godolphin (1678-1766) 
whom Monsey, as a country doctor, attended 
in an apopleptic fit at Newmarket. In grati- 
tude, the Earl installed Monsey as medical 
officer at his establishment in St, James’s. 
The picture was presented to the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, London, by F. Walford 
Esq., in 1877. As it is probably temporarily 
inaccessible, it may be noted that it is re- 
produced in Reginald Blunt’s ‘ Paradise 
Row’ 1906, p. 146, 

Miss Black’s activities are first recorded in 
Edwards’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painters’ in these 
uninspiring words: ‘‘\{Thomas]} Black was a 
portrait and drapery painter who lived some 
time in Bolton Street, Piccadilly. He was a 
member of the Academy in St. Martin’s Lane. 


| He had a daughter who painted and who 


acquired much reputation for teaching paint- 
ing in crayons and oil, particularly among 
her own sex. In the Exhibition Catalogue of 
1768, her name is inserted to three pictures, 
one in oil, the other two in crayons ; but after 
that year, there is no mention either of father 
or daughter.’’ 

Redgrave in his ‘ Dictionary’ is a little 
more complimentary. He states that Thomas 
Black was well known in London as a portrait 
and drapery painter whose heads were well 
drawn, and that his daughter painted a few 
portraits, but was best known as a fashion- 
able teacher of drawing. He adds that Thomas 
Black died in 1777, and Mary Black on 24 
Nov. 1814, aged 77. 

Something more specific is gained from the 
‘Catalogue of Engraved Portraits in the 
British Museum.’ The Museum possesses 
three impressions of an engraving by J. Wat- 
son from a portait by Mary Black of Miss 
Abigail Drummond (1751-66), daughter of 
Robert Drummond, Archbishop of York. As 
Bromley says that the portrait was executed 
in 1766, it was painted in the year of Miss 
Drummond’s death. 

According to Allan Cunningham (‘Lives 
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of the Painters,’ quoted by Sir James Caw) 
one of Ramsay’s assistants in producing the 
Royal Portraits was ‘‘ Mrs, Black, a lady of 
less talent than good taste.’’ If thie refers 
to Miss Mary Black it seems a peculiarly 
inept criticism. 

Whitley has this more illuminating account 
of Miss Black’s career: ‘‘ Inspired probably 
by the appointment to membership of the 
Royal Academy of Angelica Kauffman and 
Mary Moser, the Incorporated Society of 
Artists in 1769 elected a number of women 
artists to honorary membership, including 
Mies Catherine Read . . . and Miss Black. 
The last named is said to have been an ex- 
tremely skilful copyist of Old Masters and to 
have imitated to perfection a famous Teniers 
belonging to Lord Godolphin. She had also 
a large and aristocratic connection as a 
teacher of pastel painting to ladies, many of 
whom took to Sir Joshua for criticism the 
studies executed under her direction. Some of 
the Princesses were among her pupils.’’ The 
late Mr. Whitley, who appears to have been 
unacquainted with the Monsey portrait, gives 
no authority for his statements, but I have 
been permitted to examine his papers and find 
they were derived from the obituary notice of 
Miss Black in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1815 (which records that she died: in Bolton 
Street) and from Angelo’s ‘ Reminiscences.’ 

I have failed to confirm Mr. QUARRELL’S 
statement that Mary Black worked for Rey- 
nolds. 

I add, for Mr, QuARRELL’s assistance, the 
following bibliography: Edward Edwards, 
‘ Anecdotes of Painters ’ 1808, p. 31; Samuel 
Redgrave, ‘ A Dictionary of Artists,’ 1878, p. 
43; -Freeman O’Donoghue, ‘ Catalogue of 
British Portraits in the British Museum,’ 
1910, vol. ii, p. 88; Henry Bromley, ‘ En- 
graved British Portraits’ 1793; Sir James 
Caw, ‘‘ Allan Ramsey,” ‘ Walpole Society,’ 
1937, p. 63; W. T. Whitley, ‘ Artists and 
their Friends in England 1700-1799,’ vol. i, 
p. 238, 1928; H. Angelo, ‘ Reminiscences with 
memoirs of his father and friends,’ 1830, vol. 
ii, p. 149. 

J. Pauw Dg Castro. 


HURCHES AS THANKOFFERINGS 
(clxxxiv, 377).—Coeur de Lion, in grati- 
tude for hig escape in a storm at sea, built a 
chapel in the island of Locrum off Dubrovnik 
in the Adriatic. Before Sir Roger Tichborne 
started for his voyage to South America about 





ee, 


1855, he lodged with his bank a vow to build 
a church on his safe return; the Claiman 
knew nothing of this document or its contents, 
a point against him emphasised by the prose. 
cution, 

Sayan, 


ULLIVAN THE HORSE-WHISPERER 
(clxxxiv. 376).—There are references tp 
Sullivan both in ‘Ireland, its Scenery, 
Character, etc.’ by Mr. and Mrs. S. C, Hall 
and also in ‘ The Horse’ by W. Youatt, 1880, 
It appears that he was born near Wantur 
in County Cork ‘‘ revelled in the company of 
the lower classes and considerably shortened 
his own life by whisky drinking.”’ Both Hall 
and Youatt give accounts of the manifesta. 
tion of Sullivan’s incredible power over the 
horse, Youatt tells of a certain horse King 
Pippin, the property of a Mr. Whalley, 
which was brought to the Spring meeting of 
1804 to run on the Curragh of Kildare. This 
horse was of a very violent disposition, and 
had a habit of reaching round and seizing 
his rider by the leg and pulling him from 
the saddle, Nobody was able to put a bridle 
on this horse and after an attempt had been 
made and failed, the Whisperer was sent for 
who when he arrived was shut up with the 
horse all night and in the morning the horse 
was seen to be following him around like a 
dog—lying down at Sullivan’s command, and 
in fact this King Pippin became as quiet 
as a sheep and won his race at the meeting. 
The horse continued docile apparently for 
about three years, when it had to be destroyed 
for killing a man, 

A similar anecdote related by Rev. H. 
Townsend in his ‘ A Statistical Survey of the 
County of Cork’ concerns a troop-horse suc- 
cessfully tamed by Sullivan when all else had 
failed. Again R, O’Callaghan Newenham in 
his Antiquities of Ireland, tells ‘‘ how he 
had a very handsome and fine horse which 
was so vicious and untamable he had to offer 
it for sale for five pounds. It had never been 
broke in, no groom could mount it and to get 
it shod was impossible. Sullivan was sent 
for and after being locked up in the stable 
for fifteen minutes he led the horse out of 
the stable with its nature completely 
changed.’”’ The horse was eventually sold for 
fifty pounds, 

Sullivan died in 1810 or thereabouts with 
out divulging the secret of his art and it 8 
still to this day unknown, The amazing patt 
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of hig skill was the speed in which the vicious 
horse would be made tractable and the dur- 
ability of its effects. 

Sullivan used to receive two or three 
guineas per horse and he always insisted 
upon being left in the stable alone with the 
horse whereupon after about half-an-hour the 
horse would be exhibited completely tamed. 
So marvellous was Sullivan’s gift that 
frequently his presence was enough to calm 
a kicking horse, 

Sullivan’s brother also was in the farrier 
business but he was possessed of no such power 
and just as frequently failed as succeeded 
when taming a horse. 


Dennis A. BRUNNING. 


Of thig Sullivan I know nothing, but the 
incident quoted from ‘‘ Roba di Roma,”’’ 
equally unknown to me, seems to echo back 
through the ages to Pope Sylvestro, assuming 
that we substitute bull for horse. The legend 
will be found in Mrs, Jameson: ‘ Sacred and 
legendary Art,’ vol. ii, p, 688. The legend is 
there related: ‘‘ They brought in a fierce bull 
which it required 100 men to restrain. When 
Zambri the magician had whispered that 
terrible name of Satan in his ear, the bull 
rolled its eyes and fell dead to the ground. St. 
Sylvestro made a sign of the Cross and com- 
manded the bull to rise. The bull rose up as 
tame and gentle as possible.”’ This legend is 
the subject of an early fresco in Santa Croce, 
Florence, 

Mavrice W. Brock WELL. 


ABELITES (clxxxiv-~376).—A small and 

short-lived Christian sect mentioned by 
Augustine as having risen in the diocese of 
Hippo in Africa in the fourth century. Their 
name is derived from Abel who, they allege, 
although married lived in a state of conti- 
nence. This they sought to imitate, and 
accordingly every man married a female 
child and every woman a little boy, with 
_ they lived and whom they made their 
eirs, 

This sect originated in the reign of the 
Emperor Arcadius (378-408) and lasted only 
to the time of Theodosius (401-450). 

Some writers doubt whether such a_ sect 
existed; but even in the present day, Gard- 
her says that sentiments of a similar kind are 
current among the Shakers in N. America. 

ese arose in the mid-eighteenth century 
but they trace their principles back to the 





Camisards. They discard marriage and in- 
culcate that those who have wives be as, those 
that have not. There are seven or eight 
thousand members of this sect in U.S.A. (See 
Gardner ‘ Faiths of the World,’ vol. ii.) 


Dennis A. BRUNNING. 


UOTATIONS NOT IN ‘0.D.Q.’ (clxxxiv. 
377).—The following are taken from 
Stevenson ‘ Book of Quotations,’ 1934: 

(a) ‘‘ The hood’ makes not the monk, nor 
the apparel the man” (Cucullus non facit 
monachum), — Robert Greene (1558-92), 
‘Works,’ vol, ix, p. 19, 

(b) ‘‘ Divide et Impera’’ is given as the 
motto of Louis XI (1423-83) when dealing 
with his nobles. 

(c) ‘‘ Honores mutant mores ’ 
dore Vergil—Adagia, No. 202. 

(d) ‘‘ Necessitas non habet legem ’’—Lang- 
land, ‘ Piers Plowman,’ Passus xiv. 1. 45 
(1377). Also ‘‘ Legem non habet necessitas ”’ 
—St. Augustine, Solil. Animae et Deum (e. 
410). 


’ 


is from Poly- 


Dennis A. BRUNNING. 


ASHINGTON - CHURCHILL 
ALOGY (clxxxv. 13): TWO CORRI- 
GENDA.—P. 14, col. 2, line 4. Omit 
” and read ‘‘ The youngest of them, 


GENE- 


‘* From ”’ 
Margaret, was lst wife of John, Lord Tibetot 
from whom, by a 2nd wife, George Washing- 
ton descends.”’ P, 15, col. 1, line 4, for 
“Talbot ’’ read ‘“‘Grey.”’ As I wrote at 
elxxxiv. 217 Elizabeth Talbot, dau. of John 
L4 Lisle and wife of Sir Edward Grey, was 
wife’s mother, not wife, to Edmund Dudley. 


E. A. GrREENING LAMBORN. 


OGAN STONES (clxxxiv. 41, 115). 
—On reference to some notes made 
by me some forty years since I found 
that in the autumn of 1903 I paid a 
visit to the Scilly Isles and unwittingly made 
acquaintance with a very large Logan Stone, 
on the shores of St. Mary’s, This is com- 
puted to weigh some 360 tons and must stand 
about 30 ft. high. 

After clambering over many similar, 
smaller boulders, I paused a moment to rest 
my back against the inviting smooth sloping 
surface of this large rock; to my surprise, it 
moved, An uncanny feeling of insecurity at 
once overcame me until I found that when 
set in motion it moved backwards and for- 
wards on its base with systematical regu- 
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larity, It is said that its discovery only 
occurred sometime about the year 1890. 


F. BrapBury, F.S.A. 
Sheffield. 


ROFESSOR GALBRAITH ON UNIVER- 
SITIES (s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’ ante p. 1). 
—By chance I was reading Carlyle’s ‘ John 
Sterling’ immediately after reading your 
issue of 3 July and was struck by this 
parallel : 

Perhaps—as is the singular case in most schools 
and educational establishments of this unexampled 
epoch [why does Carlyle call it ‘ unexampled ’ ?] 
—it was not the express set of arrangements in this 
[Cambridge] or any extant University that could 
essentially forward him, but only the implied and 
silent ones: less in the prescribed ‘course of 
study,” which seems to tend nowhither, than— 
if you will consider it—in the generous (not un- 
generous) rebellion against said prescribed course, 
and the voluntary spirit of endeavour and adventure 
excited thereby, does help lie for a brave youth in 
such places. (Chap. iv.) 

C.F 


os E KING’S ENGLISH” (clxxxiii. 

363 ;. clxxxiv, 25).—W. H. Fowler in 
the ‘ Dictionary of Modern English Usage’ 
says didactically that: ‘‘ girl rhymes with 
curl, whirl, and pearl, with the first syllable 
of early, not of fairly. But a pronunciation 
gairl, not very easily distinguished from gal, 
is much affected by persons who aim at 
peculiar refinement.”’ 

Admittedly the three variants “ gurl,”’ 
*““gal,”’? and “‘ gairl’’ are in common usage, 
and they would appear, unaccountably, to 
constitute, in some sense, class distinctions. 
Fowler, with hig wide experience, must have 
had among his acquaintances hundreds of 
plain, educated men and women, incapable 
of any sort of affectation, who used the 
pronunciation ‘‘ gairl.’’ Can he really have 
thought that all these were persons aiming 
at ‘* peculiar refinement ’’? 

C. R. 


ICH MAN, POOR MAN (clxxxiv. 140, 

209, 264, 323, 384).—The form I know is 
(American, early twentieth century) : 

Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 

Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. 
and that I recall as complete. I believe I took 
it to be an Indian chief, but suspect that a 
politician, or a police or fire chief is what 1s 
meant. In fact any ‘ boss”’ is often called 
a chief in America, and ‘‘ Hail to the Chief ”’ 





ee , 


is played at meetings when an executive office 
is present, governor or mayor, etc. 


T, O%@ 


HE WORD “ MASHER ”’ (clxxxiy, 29). 
elxxxv, 25).—This word was in comma 

use in the U.S.A. thirty years ago, anj 
hardly has been obsolescent for more than 
fifteen or twenty years. It is still generally 
understood, but certainly now very rarely 
heard. It always meant a man who accosted, 
winked at, or annoyed women who were dis 
pleased by his actions, and was decidedly con. 


temptuous during the period since about 190), § 


A verbal form, ‘‘ to have a mash on’”’ some 
one meant to be in love with or extremely 
fond of the person, rather like “‘to have, 
crush on,”’ and could be used of persons of 
either sex; it was not burdened with any in- 
sulting connotation; as I recall it, but was 
always rather uncommon.  ‘‘ Mashing,” a 
the verb from the masculine masher, also was 
used, and was contemptuous, Ugly as the 
words are, they expressed shades of meaning 
hard to replace exactly by more elegant 
equivalents, The ‘‘ masher ’’ was thought of 
as well dressed, and offensive, but extreme 
villainy was not imputed to him. 
T. O.. 


‘O.E.D.’ says that the word was common 
in 1882 and for a few years after, and that it 
is said to have been introduced from the 
U.S.A. Its illustrative quotations range 
from 1882 to 1890. 

A. E. D. 


The late Bishop W. T. Gaul was bishop of 
Mashonaland 1895-1907. He used to tell a 
story of a provincial mayor introducing him 
at a missionary meeting as the Bishop of 
Masherland. Is it not possible that the wor 
is derived from ‘‘ smasher ’’ ? 


R. Park. 


OWNS NAMED AFTER NOVELS 
(clxxxiv. 177, 267).—Kenilworth, Illinois, 
is named for Scott’s Novel, for its streets 
include such appropriate things as Abbotsford 
Road. [Illinois, has a Woodstock and 
Waverly ; Iowa a Waverly, both despite spell- 
ing, probably named for Scott’s novel. Ther 
are Ivanhoes in Georgia and other American 
states, also in New South Wales. Attentive 
search of indices to large atlases might re 
many more. 
T. O. M. 
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AWNEY BEANE (clxxxiv. 377).—I re- 

member reading about this depraved 
character in a small book about 1875, or so. 
Curiously enough, I recall its title, viz., 
‘Robbers and Murderers,’ so if it were pub- 
lished about that time, the B.M. copy should 
be traceable. 

G. W. YounceEr. 


Ahistory of this terrible and incredible case 
can be found in ‘Great Short Stories of 
tection, Mystery and Horror,’ edited by 
wrothy Sayers and published by Victor 
Gollancz. This story is taken from ‘ Histori- 
cal and Traditional Tales connected with the 
South of Scotland,’ by John Nicholson, of 
Kirkcudbright, 1843. 


MarMapDvukeE FE. Buck ter. 


TWO-LIVES SPAN (clxxxiv, 343).—In 

its well-known fourth leader, The Times 
of1 April included a reference to a lady, Mrs. 
Peckham, of Sidcup, centenarian daughter of 
acentenarian mother, A second reference was 
to Mrs. Annie Knight Gregory of Pennsyl- 
vania, whose father was a drummer boy with 
George Washington’s Army at Valley Forge 
in the winter of 1777-8. If the age of the 
drummer boy may be taken as 14, here is a 
span of 179 years covered by two lives. This 
will interest your correspondent Str AMBROSE 
Heat, 

A. J. WaTERFIELD. 


LAISTOW (clxxxiv. 110, 178, 238, 
352).—I am quite prepared to believe 
W. W. G. when he suggests that 
Plaistow is a much commoner word than 
gazetteers reveal, but is it safe to deduce the 
existence of places named Plaistow (or 
variants) in Somerset, Oxfordshire and Wilt- 
shire from the appearance in those counties of 
persons apparently deriving their names from 
places so called? I do not pretend to know 
much about Englishmen of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, but I imagine that they 
were very much like their continental con- 
temporaries, who had a habit of straying a 
long way from the places which gave them 

their names, 

L. M. W. 


[EAD PENCILS (clxxxiv. 168, 236, 293).— 

In a set of rules to guide the conduct of 
Cambridge undergraduates, drawn up about 
1660 by James Duport, Tutor and Vice- 
Master of Trinity College at the time of the 


Commonwealth, is found (in the section 


entitled ‘‘ De Ratione Studiorum ’’) the fol- 


lowing advice: ‘‘ In the reading of Authors 
observe the most remarkable passages, & 
note them with a black-lead pen, and reserve 
them after ward to your. Common-place 
book...” 

A selection of these interesting rules has 
recently been published in a short article by 
the Master of Trinity, entitled ‘‘ Under- 
graduate Life under the Protectorate’’ in 
The Cambridge Review of 22 May, 1943. 

K. R. Wess. 


WARTIME EUPHEMISMS FOR 
DEATH (clxxxiv. 378).—A few earlier 
instances from Devon churchyards may be 


| of interest: 





1794, ‘‘ Whose exit was the. . .”’ (Buck- 
land Brewer. ) 

1807, ‘‘ Paid the debt of nature.’’ (Dart- 
mouth, St. Saviour.) 

1820, ‘‘ Took her final exit.’’ (Buckland 
Brewer. ) 

1838, ‘‘ Exchanged worlds.”” (Dartmouth, 
St. Saviour.) 

1865. ‘‘ Was taken from this world.”’ 
(Brampford Speke. ) 

1875, ‘‘ God took her.’ (Bishopsteignton. ) 


M. 


ROZEN SOUND (clxxxv. 25).—Emerson 
(‘Quotation and Originality’) quotes 
from Madame de Staél: ‘‘ Architecture is 
frozen music,’’ which he derives from Goethe’s 
‘“dumb music,’’ and this he says is Vitru- 
vius’s rule that ‘‘ the architect must not only 
understand drawing, but music.”’ 


A. E. D. 
HERALDIC NOMENCLATURE (clxxxv. 
16). — Your correspondent ARMILOGIA 


seems unaware that or and argent are found 
as far back as the thirteenth century. 


M. W. B. 


AWN TENNIS: FIRST LITERARY 
REFERENCE (clxxxiii. 379; clxxxiv. 
87).—I have just chanced on some references 
by Henry James in his article ‘ In Warwick- 
shire,’ 1877, reprinted in ‘ Portraits of 
Places,’ 1883. 


T. Tes 
A BATCH OF FIRST NUMBERS (clxxxiv. 
230 


Sala’s Journal ceased to appear in the 
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second week of April 1894. (Strauss. Sala.) 
The Tatler No. 1, 7 July 1884; No. 114, 
26 Oct, 1889. Continued as The Pelican 2 
Nov. 1889—April 1920. "Ed. by F. M. Boyd 
(C.B.E.L.), 
M.A.P. I believe survived the last war. 


H. W. Epwarps. 


(From American ‘N. & Q.’, April, 1943.) 
ICH MAN, POOR MAN (clxxxiv. 140, 
209, 264, 323, 384).—During my child- 
hood in New York’s East Side we recited the 
old counting rhyme in this form : 
Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, Indian, chief. 

We were not aware of the fact that 
‘* Indian chief ’’ was one and the same per- 
son. ‘Indians ’’ to us were the wooden 
figures posted in front of tobacco and 
stationery stores; ‘‘ chiefs’’ were ‘‘ bosses ”’ 
or the leaders in our games of “ follow- 
master ’’ and the like. .(I do not know when 
the last words were introduced into the count- 
ing rhyme. ) 

These old songs and rhymes had been 
passed on to us in garbled form and we were 
not bothered when they did not make sense. 
For example, we sang the words ‘ Nigger, 
nigger, never die, big black China eye,’’ bliss- 
fully unaware that the final words should 
have been ‘‘ shining eye.”” And ‘‘ London 
Bridge is falling down” was altered beyond 
recognition, The bridge was quite unknown 
to the girls who sang the line, and they 
changed it to ‘‘’Lan the brich is falling 
down,” which was equally mysterious. In the 
same way, ‘“hop-scotch’’ had become 
‘‘ notsy ’’ long before our time. A study of 
these distortions would, I think, constitute 
an interesting comment on children’s speech. 

In my later boyhood I enjoyed the pleasant 
surprise of finding some of our old songs and 
rhymes in ‘ Uncle Remus’ and other books 
of the kind. 

'L. S. Frrepianp. 


[DBIFT-BOTTLE CLUES (clxxxiv. 198, 

292, 354).—The story of the letter which 
Columbus is supposed to have thrown over- 
board in a wooden cask during a severe storm 
is told by Randolph G, Adams in ‘ The Case 
of the Columbus Letter’ (N.Y., 1939). On 
p. 6 he states: 


Apparently, during the tempest, Columbus wrote 
a summary of his journal, wrapped it in a waxed 





Sl 
cloth, fastened this packet inside a wooden 
and threw it overboard. . . But, so far as we know 
it was never heard of again. ‘ 

However, the volume cites recurrent 
“discoveries ’’ of the ‘‘journal,” and 
attempts on the part of the finders to dispose 
of the trove. 


FE. K. 

LACK MARKET (clxxxiv. 262, 321)— 

With only my memory to fall back on, 
let me say that the term “ black market” 
Was a common phrase in eastern Europh 
during Germany’s acute inflation, 1923-24. ] 
distinctly recall the Schwarze Bérse in Berlin 
in September, 1923; and—but on this I am 
less sure—in Leipzig and other German cities 
that same year. Fixed rates of exchange 
seemed to be quite ignored and everyone 
preferred to deal with the Schwarze Bors, 
whicn operated in full daylight. 

The same thing could, at that time, be seen 
in Russia, operating with the same openness 
in Red Square in Moscow. The practice was 
referred to in the German or Russian phrase 
interchangeably, I do not recall any such 
activities in New York at the time of the 
1893 or 1907 financial panics, But could 
there be any connection between the term 
“black market ’’ and Black Friday (of 69)? 

H, M. Lypenserg, 


The Spanish equivalent, bolsa negra has 
been in use in Latin America for many years, 
referring specifically to the illicit buying of 
foreign money or securities in a currency- 
controlled country. To my knowledge the 
term has been common in Chile since about 
1917. The word black would seem to designate 
merely the shady nature of the practice— 
as in ‘‘ black hand ”’ societies, ete. 


Ricuarp Gorpon McCLoskEey. 


(FREMLINS (clxxxiv. 208, 268).—If Ameri- 

can Gremlins are ever called Yehudis, it is 
not because of any connection with Yehudi 
Menuhin, as Jean Smallens suggests, but 
because they are ‘‘ the little man who wasn't 
there’”—and his name appears to be 
Yehudi ! 

Miriam ALLEN De Forp. 


Local WINDS (clxxxiv. 46, 142, 269).— 
There is an excellent article on the Santa 
Ana wind by Terry E. Stephenson in Calt- 
fornia Folk-lore Quarterly, 1943, vol. ii, pp 
35-40, 
ARCHER TAYLOR. 
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‘The Library. 


Fssays and Studies, By members of the 
English Association, vol. xxviii. (Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d.) 

English, The Magazine of the English Asso- 
ciation, vol. iv, No, 22. (Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 2s. 6d.) 

[ is satisfactory to find that an annual 

which proved but half-hardy to the 
weather of the last war is now flowering at its 
very best. We can only give some notion of 
its contents. The highly technical article on 

Aldred’s script achieves the considerable suc- 

cess cf being readable even without access to 

the facsimiles on which it is based. Next 
comes Mr. J, A. Chapman’s plea for Shake- 

speare’s Sonnets as walking companions, a 

beautiful piece of imaginative writing. We 

expected much from Mr. Tillyard on 

“(Comus,”’ and we were not disappointed, In 

a masterly piece of exposition he sets out 

Milton’s change of view as shown by alter- 

ations in the. final text, how the lady who 

was militant Belphoebe in the original softens 
to Amoret, whose chastity could be reconciled 
with marriage, But it is a shame to attempt 
ashort summary. After this feast, we find 
Dr, Powell on a preface now to be assigned 
to Dr. Johnson somewhat of the remainder 
biscuit order; but these things need doing 
too, and this is well done. Sir William Jones 
isworth the long and careful article given him 
by Mr. R. M. Hewitt, for ‘it is not an 
exaggeration to say that he altered our whole 
conception of the Eastern world.’’ He showed 
that besides the popular fun to be got from 

Bagdad, there was poetry in Shiraz. A good 

deal of his not very, accessible verse is quoted, 

and the whole article is good stuff. We can- 
uot forbear quoting one admirable phrase: 

“the magic carpet of a place-name, Shiraz, 

or instance, or, within recent memory, Innis- 

free.” Many have felt so transported when 
they heard of one coming ‘‘ with dyed gar- 
ments from Bozrah.’’ Then we have another 
contrast, Mr. Frederick Page’s subtle sugges- 
tion of an allegorical interpretation of 

‘Balder Dead.’ Those to whom allegories 

ire an abomination will not like it, but those 

who approach it with an open mind cannot 
fail to find it interesting. | We quote the 
author's caricature; ‘‘ Balder is Christianity 

‘sit has fared among men. Lok is the critical 

spirit, the all-corroding, all-dissolving scep- 








ticism of the intellect in religious enquiries. 
Hoder (that innocent Judas) is popular 
opinion, lending its too credulous ear to the 
critics, or rather to their vulgarisateurs.’’ 
The subtlety comes later. The last paper is 
on ‘The Love Poems of Thomas Hardy,’ by 
Mr, V. H. Collins, a very painstaking piece 
of work: arithmetical evidence that the love 
motive predominates, and almost always un- 
happy love; the autobiographical basis of 
Poems of 1912-13; finally the hint of some 
tragic mystery that remains obscure—these. 
points and others are patiently developed with 
copious quotations from the poems. 

The place of honour in the spring number 
of English is held by Dr. Esdaile’s long and 
interesting article, ‘‘ Dr. Johnson and the 
Young.’’ A strong case is made out for class- 
ing Johnson with the (discriminating) child- 
lovers, Some remarks that might suggest the 
contrary are ignored, possibly as being occa- 
sional pieces of petulance. He said once that 
men took no notice of children, and that he 
would not have wished for children of his 
own. And again, ‘children are always 
cruel ’’ ; as La Fontaine said “‘ cet age est sans 
pitié.’’ He spoke with great bitterness of the 
waste of Miss Aikin’s (not Aitkin’s) educa- 
tion in teaching small children. One small slip 
we noticed, The appropriate passage quoted 
from Horace was not entirely ignored by John- 
son’s friends, for under his portrait Beau- 
clerk placed the last sentence, almost the 
same in those days as quoting the whole. 
The condensation of Mr, Goad’s discourse on 
International English made us wish to have 
it complete. A number of original poems and 
valuable signed reviews make up most of the 
rest. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies: vol. 
xxi, 1940. Edited for the English Associa- 
tion by Frederick 8. Boas. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 


THIS is a remarkable product of war-time, 

a little late, but of excellent quality and 
permanent value. War work has deprived it 
of several previous contributors, but compe- 
tent substitutes have been found, and it is 
fortunate in having as editor one who has 
contributed to every volume. ‘N, and Q.’ is 
constantly quoted ; to the list given at clxxxiv. 
272 should be added the following: Gossen 
(Ringler) ; Lockhart (Philoscotus) ; Manning 
(Memorabilia); Proverbs (Dodds); Sidney 
(Baughan); and Whetstone (Elson). The 
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first work noticed, and praised, is Miss Hard- 
ing’s ‘ An Anatomy of Inspiration,’ collecting 
material on poets, musicians, painters, sculp- 
tors and men of science, and showing in all 
the groups a harmony of evidence as to the 
operation of the creative power. The most 
notable anthology is Lord: David Cecil’s ‘ The 
Oxford Book of Christian Verse.’ General 
works on the English language come next, 
with much about the American language. 
Under ‘Old English’ we have five pages on 
‘Beowulf,’ and some account of J. M. 
Kemble, with much more. The twenty-three 
pages on Chaucer start with a pretty full 
account of the great work done by J. M. 
Manly and Edith Rickert. A couple of pages 
describe an important work, the re-edition of 
‘Sir Gawain and the Green Knight’ (Gol- 
lancz, Day and Serjeantson),. The Editor has 
chapters on the Renaissance and Elizabethan 
drama, and Allardyce Nicoll on Shakespeare. 
Poetry and Prose of the Elizabethan period 
are given two sections, the first by Arnold 
Davenport, a delightful piece of writing. A 
lively mind and a pleasant pen are controlled 
by faultless taste, Of a dissertation on the 
tools that Spenser uses (it is Butler’s word 
for the rhetorician’s rules) it is said by a 
happy parody, ‘‘ This seems to be an unfor- 
tunate expense of true scholarly spirit in a 
waste of time.’’ C. de Witt Thorpe on the 
significance of Hobbes in the development of 
English critical theory is approved by L. C. 
Martin, and again by Beatrice White. There 
are eight pages on Milton. W. J. Carleton’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Pepysiana Part iv’ is described 
as ‘a scholarly book making a noteworthy 
contribution towards a reliable and compre- 
hensive bibliography of English shorthand 
. . . The dry bones of scholarship are covered 
and galvanized into life.’’ The eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and later, ‘have full 
treatment, and the volume closes with John 
Southgate’s ‘ Bibliographica.’ Further details 
are given of Carleton’s work already men- 
tioned; also of Geoffrey Keynes on Gibbon’s 
library, a work which had been noticed at 
some length by Edith Morley; one of its 
sources is the catalogue of the Lausanne 
library, written on the backs of 1676 playing 
cards, 

Naturally such a book is not intended to 
be read through; only the reviewer with a 


—— 
tender conscience and the brazen belly of old 
Demetrius needs to do that. But no student 
of English can fail to find matter here for 
his use. We have merely picked out a few § 
plums as a sample of the pie. Our only 
grumble concerns the index, which is by no 
means complete, though it covers ten pages, 
Of three significant references to Kipling 
none is given, and there are many other 
omissions. 


WuEN the war is over, all eyes will be 
turned to the part of the world, the Far 
Kast, in which, with the seizure of Man 
churia, it started. What will be Britain’s 
task? What ought she, and ought she not, 
to do? What is her outlook to be? These, 
and many similar questions, will be on every- 
body’s lips. 

‘ British Economic Interests in the Far 
East,’ a book by Mr. E. M, Gull, based on a 
lifetime of first-hand study, will be just what 
is required by specialist and general readers 
alike. It traces the development of British 
interests in the Far East since their founda- 
tion, and describes their expansion in the 
centuries that followed. It furnishes a reli- 
able and arresting background to some of the 
most important chapters in British political 
history. 


CORRIGENDA. 
At c!xxxiv. 348. c. 2, 1. 14. for “* Pangur” read 
Paugur; c. 2. 1. 33, for “* wide-loved ” read well- 


loved; clxxxiv. 351, c. 1, 1. 4 from foot, for 
“ latter ” read Jast. 


NorIcEs TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, We 
do not print. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give their 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to am 
article which has already appeared, corr $ 
are requested to give within parentheses — imme 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of the 
series volume and page at which the contribution 
in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put in” 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the n ; 
of the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

THe Manager will be pleased to forward free 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses of 
friends which readers may like to send to him. — 
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